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FOREWORD 


The author, IMr. Veukataswauii, lias perforniod a 
^^ervice to science and literature ])y collecting and 
pul dishing these tales. His intimate acquaintance with 
the language and domestic life of his own people is, 
perhaps, his first qualilication for that iihdertaking. 
But lie possesses, besides, the gift of telling a story in 
simple direct language, and at the same time with 
spirit and occasdonal Hy toadies of luimour. The 
English reader ^vili he siruck with the grotesque alarar- 
dity of some of tiio stories, and especially witVi the 
sudden transfonna.tions wldcii excite no ^S'o^.dor in the 
}to]iold(?rs. Tliese folh-tales reveal an attitude of mind 
whicii is probably common to ail priiiiitive peoples, l)ut 
vvhicli soinotinies may be detected beneath the surface 
of higldy cultured civilisations. 

1 am pleased to he associated with the Author even 
to the extent of writing this Fore\vord, as it renews a 
friendship begun when he was a student and 1 was a 
very young teacher. 

James Bremner. 

^Oih June, 101 S, 



PREFACE 


India is fche birfch-place of the Fable. From the 
earliest dawn of letters it had a fable literature. The 
Big-veda is reSolent with fable conveying moral in- 
struction, the Mahabharata is interspersed with stories, 
and the Ramayana itself is one long tale of Seeta 
and Rama from the highly imaginative pen of Valmiki, 
the great Magician. Indian people, from the time 
when the world was young, had been imaginative and 
given to story-telling in the special sense of the word. 
Their propensity in this direction did not end even 
with the growth of the world and advance of a new 
civilization, as is evident from the Foreign Character 
Types " given in the present volume. Their stories of 
old, reflective of customs and ceremonies, mode of 
thought, and folk-lore in general, and inculcating moral 
duties and teaching worldly wisdom, fortitude, tact, and 
all that is good and lofty and sublime, are handed down 
to us by the thousands as the noblest heritage the 
ancients can bequeath to us. The folk-stories are of 
great antiquity and traditionally handed down, as they 
had been for untold generations, and some of them may 
be traced to the Buddhists who had at one time a com- 
plete sway over India, and Buddhists were not only the 
architects that called into existence the Cave temples 
of Ellora and Adjunta which are the wonders of this 


I regret I have a poor specimen in the present collection. 
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prosaic age, they were also great story-tellers. Jatakas 
are an interesting collection of their stories claiming a 
venerable old age. The stories that are herewith pre- 
sented are forty in number, and they have been collected, 
at Nagpore, the capital of the Central Provinces, and 
Hyderabad, tlie Capital of the Premier State in India; 
close to which is situate Golconda of Nursery Tales, 
where was found the famous “ Kohinoor ’* now gracing 
the brow of Britain’s Lord and India’s Emperor, where 
once stood the famous cerulean throne, and where now 
stands, defying time, the tombs of the Kutbshah kings 
of Golconda in the fortress of which the last king, Abul 
Hasan [Tana Shah] of that old dynasty, imprisoned the 
Teloogoo devout, Ramdoss, for eleven years, and in the 
twelfth year, says the tradition, God came in human 
form and, paying the Nawab his devotee’s dues, got 
him 'released ! Relatives and friends are pressed into 
service in the narration of the tales. Some of them are 
no longer in the land of the living. One living relative 
[M. Venkatamma] from the up country of Bezwada, once 
the Chalukyan Capital where flows the holy Krishna, 
and where the Golden (Kanaka) Doorga has a temple on 
the brow of a hill, in juxtaposition with another hill of 
the Great Trigonometrical Survey, had narrated half-a- 
do 2 en stories. They are full of poetry and abound in 
descriptions of the wildest natural scenery. The stories 
have begun to be written or put in the present form 
^since the early part of January, 1899 amidst hurry and 
while performing clerical duties of a vexatious and 
uncongenial nature. Assuredly, they are not in taking 
Englishmen’s English, but the point to bo borne in 
mind by the indulgent Reader is, that the writer is 
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writing in English,. a tongue foreign to him, and his 
mental calibre, besides is not very big yet no pains or 
labour has been spared to make the book as interesting 
as it can be under the defects complained. For the use 
of the student, a Classification, which is by no means 
complete, has been drawn up on the same lines as laid 
down by the Eev. Charles Swynnerton * for his Indian 
Folk-tale Book ; copious notes given to elucidate the 
text and a glossary of Indian terms appended ; and 
to enhance the utility of the work further, an Index, 
with no small amount of labour, is prepared for the 
general Eeader. With all its defects which the author 
is aware of, should the book fall in the hands of a 
gentleman or a lady either in the East or West and 
create a desire in him or her to go to the folk-lore dig- 
gings in reolity or imagination, to know about his or her 
common ancestors who lived in the dim past in the com- 
mon camping-ground of Central Asia before the powerful 
waves of migration separated them, brother from brother 
and sister from sister, and sent them one batch to 
Europe and the other to India, I shall think myself 
amply repaid for the time two years and over devoted 
to this folk-lore contribution even at the expense of my 
health. 

The Indian folk-lore is a very interesting field. If 
you enter into its boundaries once, you will be held spell- 
bound by its glamour, splendour, poetry, and humour. 
Furthermore the field is very wide. “ The narvest 
great but the labourers are few,*' and, as pointed out by 

• The Author’s thanks are due to the reverend gentleman 
for following his lines in the matter of the Classification. 
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me in my lecture delivered not long ago in the Nizam 
College Union under the presidency of Shumsul'Ularna 
Syed Ali Bilgrami Sahob that, with all the labours of 
Temple, Swynnerfcon, Knowles, Jacobs, Campbell, Lall 
Behari Dai and Natesa Shastri and Mrs. Frere, Stokes. 
Steele and Kingscote (lady folk-lorists) the mines seem 
to be inexhaustible. This little book is the result of 
my second diggings. To the unscientific mind the work 
of collecting stories of primitive culture, before they 
are vitiated l)y foreign influences, and putting them 
in a literary form and giving out to the world is a 
childish fun, but the writer has tasted too deeply 
of the pyrean spring to be dissuaded from a subject 
that, like the * masonic signs explains in mathematical 
language the traditions of old with inner significance, a 
subject that had furnished plots and incidents to the 
great dramatists, Kalidass, Bhavabhuti, Harshadeva and 
Sliudraka whose labours in the field of Drama made 
India the birlhplace of the Drama also. The Poets 
also have drawn largely on the folk-tales and fortified, as 
they were by them, there was no restraint for the deve- 
lopment of their powers, and Indian poetry, by reason 
of its imagery attributable to folk-lore influences, is 
second to none in the world’s literature. 

Of the forty stories that are in this collection seven 
bearing numbers XVI, XVII, XXI, XXII. XXXVI, 
XXXVII and XL have already appeared in the “ Indian 
Antiquary ’’ to reproduce which hero, with the Writer 
and Editor’s Notes, my thanks are due to Colonel 
B. C. Temple, B.s.c., c.i.B., who edits the Journal. 

My best thanks are also due to my revered Guru, Pro- 
fessor James Bremner, of the Hislop College, Nagpur, 
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C. P., for the Foreword he has kindly written at my 
request. 

Now, in conclusion, as regards the title of the book 
I have named it after my parents, the late Maidara 
Tulsemmah, that chaste and superstitious soul who had 
been reposing in the Nagpore Cemetery* with the mean- 
dering Nagnuddi liard by these seventeen years, and 
the late Maidara Nagaya, the head of “ Sur Punch*' 
and known amongst Europeans as ‘ Nagloo,’ the Hotel- 
proprietor of Nagpore and Central Provinces Hotels’ 
fame who had followed her in 1893 and reposing there. 
Parents* debts are very heavy and I see no other way 
of liquidating them partly except by naming the little 
book as I have audaciously done. With apologies to 
the Reader for taking this liberty, term it audacity if you 
please, this unavoidable long preface is brought to a 
close and the gentle Reader is invited to go into the 
Hall of Refreshments of Hindu folk-lores. If the viands 
are not sapid or are not to his taste, would he be dis- 
pleased with the humble writer living in this mid- 
Deccan country who had tried to please him but failed ? 

“The Retreat,’* 

Hyderabad (Deccan) f m. N. Venkataswami. 

mi July, 1901. ) 
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Folk-stories from India 


I 

The Princess, the Rakshashi Queen and 
the two Princes 

There was a King. Ho bad three sons born one after 
another and he now longed for a daughter, and in due 
course his wife became r.nceinte and he said to her thus 
one day : — 

Here, I tell you that if you don’t bring forth a girl- 
child this time I shall certainly kill your sons though 
they have reached man’s estate, ’ 

The Queen was very sorry at this and calling her sons 
said : — Sons dear, your father threatens me that if I 
don’t bring forth a female-child this time he shall kill 
you all without any mercy. This is not in my hand, 
so take as much gold as you like and go away to 
another country situated on the coniines of your 
C9.uiibry, and note that if a white dag wore to fl\' from 
the ramparts of the fort, conclude that a sister is boro 
to you and that you should return. If a black dag, 
conclude that a brother is born and that you r. hould* 
go to distant climes for the safety of your lives. 
With these words the mother caressing her sous retired 
with a heayy heart, the Princes on their part without 
very great delay started to a !ieigfd)ourhig aouatry. 
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In due course, the Queen gave birth to a female-child 
as the King desired, and in honour of the joyful event, 
singing, dancing, drinking and banquetting became the 
order of the day ; and amidst this concourse and revelry 
the mistake of hoisting the black flag in place of the 
white one was made ; and when the Queen came upon 
the ierrace glad at heart that she had been blessed with 
a daughter and that her sons would in consequence 
return and saw the vvrong flag, she was pierced to the 
heart and now morally certain that her sons had now 
gone away from her for good she jumped down from 
the rampart walls and was killed. The Princes on their 
part, seeing the danger signal, turned their back upon 
the country for ever. 

In course of time the girl-child came to years of 
understanding and attended school ; on various occasions 
the school girls beat her on the head inasmuch as to say 
that her mother was dead and she would sob for a 
while and then forget all about it, but one day she said 
to herself ‘ I will enquire who my mother is * and with 
this resolution she ran home after the school hours and 
enquired her step-mother whom she took all along to be 
her mother, “ Tell me who my mother is, or I shall kill 
myself* ” She was non-plussed and could not answer, 
so the girl asked her father the information who, with 
great reluctance, said, ‘ Your mother is dead^ child.* 

Now the indirect persecution and ill-treatment by the 
step-mother who, it may be stated, was a Rakshashi in 
human form whom the King saw in a forest and cap- 
tivated by her blandishments married her, the meaning 
of which the girl could not understand up to now, 
rushed for4;h before her mind as the impetuosity of a 
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wild current, and the only crajsy wish that had taken 
sole possession of her mind and body was to bo taken to 
wherever her brothers might be, be it in a dense 
gloomy impenetrable forest where its denizens the tiger, 
the lion, and the wild elephant roam at large ; or in a 
subterranean cave-dwelling where reside the mis-shapen 
Bakshasha and the Itakshashi. Accordingly a carriage 
was made in which all sorts of provisions were filled, and 
the Princess installing therein was launched forth into 
the sylvan world with a pair of strong short bullocks 
attached tliereto to be taken where it listed ; and Pro- 
vidence alone, always mindful of those who are in real 
ditficulty, shaped her course and gave an instinct for 
the bullocks to lead the carriage to where the brothers 
were ! For we note that the Princess, seeing a sump- 
tuous palace furnished in the forest, installed her- 
self in it and waited for her brothers with the full 
belief that Providence will effect a meeting with them, 
and wonder of wonders ! the Princes, whom chance 
had brought them to the very forest, felt very thirsty 
and seeing a palace wended their way there and asked 
for a drink of water. The Princess slaked their thirst 
and in an instant, feelings of spontaneous love burst 
forth from the breasts of the brothers and sister : they 
recognized in the girl standing before them their only 
sister and she recognized in them her three brothers and 
long did they embrace each other and wept for joy. In 
the sylvan palace the three royal brothers and the 
Princess lived having no worldly anxieties or worry, 
taking a meal in the- morning which the sister cooked 
and subsisting on fruits and berries in the evening, the 
maicr portion of their time at mid-day they used to 
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devote to ohseuviag nature's handiwork — -the grand 
sublime scenery and ifcs concomitant beauty, tbe run- 
ning rills of transparent water and cascades sending 
forth volumes of water resembling white foam from dizzy 
or immense heights, and listening to the sweet warble of 
the feathery world rich in plumage and variety and con- 
templating on the One who has called into existence all 
these enumerated for various ends in view ; and this state 
of things seemed to be continued for a long, long time 
when a Bakshashi in human form came and offered for 
sale three combs. Unsuspectingly the Princess purcliased 
them and combed the hair of her brothers when lo ! the 
’'Princes were transformed into beasts upon which the 
Princess’ sorrow bad better be imagined than described. 
With the sorrow hanging heavily on her mind the 
Princess used to look after tbe l^easfcs, wash them dail^* 
and give them provender punctually and regularly ; in 
fact she cast her lot with her brothers transformed 
though they were and this the Jlaksliashi could nob 
bear to see. Sometime after a Haja came to the forest 
and seeing the Princess, fell in love witli lier and married 
her according to the laws of Gandharva marriage, and 
for a period the married couple was enjoying tbq. plea - 
sures of life ; and amidst this pleasure even the pflncess 
looked after the comforts of the transformed brotliers as 
she hitherto done, but the vile Uaksliushi could not 
endure this much loss the poor girl prospering in life ; 
so she taking luiman shape and* in fclie capacity of a 
hair-dresser she came and offered her services, and the 
Princess unsuspecting as before took her into service. 
The malevolent being, on the first opportunity while 
arranging the braid of hair of !rer mistress, pricl^ed a 
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magic needle in the head and instantly the Princess 
became 'a tiny beautiful bird and sought refuge in the 
air, and the liakshashi, as if nothing happened, took her 
place as the wife of the Raja. 

Now the bird used to come every evening and sing 
sweetly and the Tvahshashi, the present Queen, with a 
view to find out who the bird was, used to leave her 
fire-place and come out when the rice and curry and 
otiier dishes used to be overdone and spoilt. For three 
days in succession the evening meals were spoiled in 
the manner stated and the King in consequence took 
bis wife to task and asked for an explanation. She said : 
“ When 1 begin to cook meals, a bird comes and sings 
harmoniously and by the time I go out to find out 
what bird it is and return, the food on tlie iiro-place is 
spoiled and became charred as cliarcoal.’' The King 
caught the bird, put it in a golden cage and, taken by its 
beautiful plumage and sweet voice, he used to caress and 
caress and while caressing it thus one day he saw some- 
thing sticking on the head of his pet which he pulled 
out, when behold, the bird became a human being and 
that his wife whom he embraced and embraced and then 
asked for an explanation of the mystery of Ins possess- 
ing her already. “ My husband ” said the Princess “ the 
wife whom you have liko,mys0lf is not my real self, she 
is a Bakshashi in human form who first came to me 
with combs for sale and transformed my brothers into 
beasts ; secondly she came to me as a hair-dresser and 
changed me into a bird and took ray place as your 
queen as if nothing happened, yet Providence was 
gracious enough to give me ray former shape through 
you and be joined with my husband.” Hearing this 
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the King was mad with rage for the shabby trick, 
played upon him and sending for the liakshashi ordered 
her to give the Princes, tied in the courtyard, their real 
shapes; and when this was done the King had the 
malevolent being, from doing further mischief to men, 
pounded to a jelly in a stone pounder and making small 
circular balls of it had them thrown to the crows. 

II 

Story of a Piece of Jaggery, a Clod of 
]Barth, a Leaf-plate and an Ass 

There were a Piece of Jaggery, a Clod of Earth, a 
Leaf-plate and an Ass. A child, once in the exuberance 
of spirits, asked : — 

‘ Oh Piece of Jaggery, Piece of Jaggery, what will you 

dor 

** When you should put (me) in the mouth, I shall- 
melt away.’’ 

‘ O Clod of Earth, Clod of Earth, what will you do ? ' 
When the rain should come, I shall waste away/’ 

‘ O Leaf -plate. Leaf-plate, what will you do 

“ When the wind should come, I shall be blown away.” 

‘ O Ass, Ass, what will you do ? ’ 

“ I shall bray and bray till you stop your ‘ Oo ’ 
Iquestioning] /’ 

in 

The Royal Child whom Seven Mothers 
Preserved 

There was a King who had seven wives. Once he 
went into the forest and saw a beautiful young woman. 
The King enquired who she was, I am a Princess, a 
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King’s daughter,” replied she, “ my servants have run 
away and forsaken me.” Accepting this explanation and 
pitying her condition he took her with him to his coun- 
try and married her. 

Soon after the marriage the King misruled the country: 
he would not enquire into the grievances of his subjects 
so much was he in love with the newly- wedded Queen. 
To add to this misrule, the number of animals in the 
country diminished from day to day, and the Minister 
was greatly perplexed, he knew not what to do. One day 
he went to the King and acquainbed him of these affairs. 

** Go and enquire yourself into these matters and 
govern the kingdom,” said the misgoverning King. 

Eeceiving this strange reply, the Minister went to the 
seven Queens and told them that the country was de- 
nuded of animals, and that the King was not governing 
the Kingdom. The Queens were sorry to hear this, but 
added that the newly-wedded wife of the King, who 
is the cause of misrule in the country must be a 
Bakshashi eating up the animals. She was veritably 
a Bakshashi ! 

The Bakshashi-qiicen came to know of the visit of the 
Minister to the seven Queens, and stamping her feet on 
the ground and muttering to herself, *I shall do for you,’ 
had the ambari yalnuga cut up into seven pieces, and 
bad a piece of flesh placed in touch with the mouth of 
each Queen with blood sprinkled here and there and 
awaking the King she said ‘ O King I dreamt a drea m. It 
is to the effect that your wives were eating elephant flesh. 
My dreams never come amiss. So kindly ascertain 
whether this is really the case." The King ascertained 
and found what the Ogress-queen said to be in harmony 
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with truth, and now attributing the denudation of the 
beasts in his country to the seven Queens, had them 
exiled into forests and their eyes taken out. 

Now, the Queens having lost their eyes, took hold of 
each other and contrived to live under difficulties in the 
forests, subsisting on this leaf and that, on this fruit and 
that berry. Moreover they were all pregnant, and the six 
Queens after the full period, delivered of infants one 
after the other only to liecome victims of wild beasts ; 
and they now resolving amongst themselves that the 
infant son of the last or seventh Queen recently born 
should not be lost to them, vigilantly shielded him from 
the wolf, the jackal and the panther, and brought him 
up in great tenderness, and what was an infant sometime 
])ack was now grown up to be a man of tender years. 

To this lonely forest a shepherd came with whom the 
young man contracted friendship, and taking a trinket 
of his mother, went into the country and purchasing 
cherailoo and raoihafloo and other cloths for his mo- 
thers and self, returned to his sylvan abode. This was 
his first experience. Again to this forest a jiian came with 
a steed for sale. The young roan finding that the steed 
was a divine one, purchased it for one hundred varas and 
tethered the animal hard by his mother’s place. This 
was his second experience. 

Gaining experience the lad went fco the metropolis in 
search of service. The King asked him whether he 
* would accept any service. “ Yes,” said the dashing 
young man, ‘‘ J shall be too happy to accept any sOr- 

* ff 

vice. 

" Alright, keep a watch at the castle gates,” said the 
King, and “ report who is causing depletion of animals in 
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thiiscounfiry: depletion that has been evading vigilance for 
a very long fchne.” “Your behest shall be obeyed,** spoke 
the young man and retired. In the night he kept watch 
and on this hrst night, the BaJcshashi-queen wanted to 
come out but the lad gave her a sharp cut with his sabre 
and she retreated exclaiming 'nmma \ During the second 
night also the Baksha^hi wanted to come out but our 
young hero again dealt out such a blow with the weapon 
in his hand that she beat a hasty retreat. On the third 
night also, she wanted to come out but receiving the 
same treatment at the hands of the brave young man, 
she w^ent back and was in a dilemma as to what to do as 
she was getting thin or reduced to a skeleton for want 
of food. But being a person of great fertility of resource 
she had had recourse to a stratagem, she pretended to 
be ill and complained of violent pain in the head and 
calling her husband to her bedside, asked him to send the 
brave sentry to her sister’s, and bring a certain herb grow- 
ing in her palace garden, an application of the paste of 
which to the forehead, she declared, would give her in- 
stant relief. The King consented. The RahHhashi' queen 
gave a letter. It ran as follows : — “ Dear Sister, as soon 
as you see the bearer of this note, eat him up. Because 
of him 1 have had no food for the last three days.** 

With the letter the brave young man started riding 
on his steed and after covering a arose or two, he brought 
the animal to a standstill and spoke : — 

“ O noble animal, if you are really a steed of divine • 
l)irth may you bring into play all your wings,*’ Hearing 
this, the steed neighed vigorously and in the twinkling 
of an eye fluttered and made erect all its latent wings, 
as the porcupine in the forest bristles up its quills on the 
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least scent of danger. Mounting the fiery steed, out 
hero ascended the welkin and saw from a distance a 
palace to which he now directed all his attention. 

The inmate of the palace who was a Princess, received 
the young man with great kindliness of heart and dis- 
pensed hospitality with a lavish hand, and while he was 
reposing she saw a letter half inside, half out of a pocket 
of his coat. She pulled it out and read the fearful 
contents. “ The gist of the letter is quite different from 
the errand the young man is running. Plain mischief I 
see. The young man’s life is in danger. I shall avert it.” 
Saying so she altered the contents by substituting the 
following : — “My dear Sister. My son is coming, 
treat him kindly and show him all the treasures ”, and 
replaced the letter. 

The next morning the young man mounting his steed 
went to the Bakshashts sister’s palace, not far from 
thence, and delivered the letter. The Bakshashi wel- 
comed him with every mark of joy, treated him kindly 
and showed him all the treasures of the palace. Seeing a 
parrot in a cage, the young man asked, “ What is the good 
of imprisoning the poor thing.’’ “The life of your 
mother is bound up with the bird ” ; replied the Baksha- 
shi, “ and as regards my life it is in the Toominidailir 
yonder.” Sometime after the Bakshashi asked. “ Whom 
does the King love” ? “ My mother your sister and 

myself. She had the seven Queens exiled to the forest 
^.and their eyes taken out from their sockets. They are 
dragging out their miserable existence there,” replied 
the young man taking in the situation and adapting, 
himself to circumstances. 

“ I know, I know,” spoke the 'Bakshashi “Their eyas 
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are in a caskelj here. If they are replaced in their soc- 
kets and anointed with a certain herb which she named 
the Queens will be restored to their sight.” 

Soon after, the Bakshashi said I am going out. I 
have had no food for the last three days. Tarry here 
and I shall return presently.” As soon as the Bale’ 
shashi*s back was turned upon him, the young man 
took the Tiimmaidnlfh and crushed them when the Bak- 
shasi came near him and gave up the ghost. 

Now taking the parrot, valuable jewels, and costly 
ornaments and the casket containing the eyes of the 
Queens the brave young man mounting his steed started 
on his homeward coarse straight, and reaching the 
metropdlis, spoke to the King abruptly, ‘‘ Father you are 
devoid of shame. You have driven my mothers into 
exile, and had their eyes put out because of that Rak' 
shashi, your Queen.” Censure over, he began twisting the 
neck of the bird when the Bakshashi inside the palace 
writhed under pain and coming near the object with 
which her life was bound up. yielded the ghost with 
^reat force ! 

The King now called the young man — who was tlie 
very image of his royal father though the King failed to 
recognize him — near him and embraced him and repent- 
ed of his inhumane conduct towards his mothers whom 
he had now sent for from the forest, and restored them 
do their former position. Their eyesight also was made 
whole by the insertion of the eye-balls in their sockets# 
and^pplication of the herb-paste by their son. Seeing 
his mother’s position altered or improved thus, the young 
man journeyed to the island to meet the Princess, a 
mortal, not a Rakshnslii, robbed from the nursery and put 
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cn that spot. The Princess as before received him with 
great cordiality and informed him, in due eonrse, of her 
substitution of the contents of the letter to the Eaksha- 
ski, hearing which, he expressed his intense surprise 
and gratefulness and exclaiming that nothing could 
repay the debt by which his life was saved, lie obtained 
the Princess’ consent and married her a la (jandarva 
and brought her to bis country. 

There again the Prince’s mothers decorated the tiny 
sweet bride of twelve summers, in ornaments of gold and 
silver and pearls and gems, and sweet scerite|l Ghamiin- 
chcc flowers in circlets holding a prominent place in the 
jctdjlack wavy hair of the head ; and applying turmeric 
paste to the girl and tlieir bravo son, performed the 
sacred I^halambraloo ceremony with the help of their 
royal husband ; the assembled people, high and low, 
witnessing the marriage ceremony and ratifying the 
contract entered into l)y the Prince and Princess to lead 
a happy and unsullied life on this earth so long as their 
lives lasted. The bravo Prince is reigning in his country, 
]iis father having abdicated the throne in his favour, and 
we are here toiling and moiling in our own respective 
spheres of life in this work-a-day world. Now may you 
go and come i)ack. 


IV 

The Fox and the Neat-herd 

A Fox was swept along by the current of an im- 
petuous river. With its failing strength the animal 
kept shouting ‘ The world is drowned. The world is 
drowned and a Neat-herd on the other side of the river 
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had his attention called to, and seeing the pliglit tlie 
Fox was in, at once threw his blanket and landed the 
animal on dry ground. It having regained conscious- 
ness, the Neat-herd asked the Fox : “ INI aster Rey nard, 
Master Reynard, what did you mean by saying * The 
world is drowned. The world is drowned ?’ ” “ What 1 
what ! quoth the Fox, “don’t you kno\v that the world 
was drowning, actually and truly.’’ 

“ You are mistaken,” said the Neat-herd. “ It wa> 
you who were drowning not the world.” 

“ Ail the same,” retorted the Fox, “when I was drown- 
ing, the world was drowning.” 

“ No, no,” concluded the Neat-herd, “ either you are 
labouring under a misapprehension or are too seldsh,” 

V 

The King and His Clever Youngest Son 

There was a King in a certain country . lie laid 
out a charming garden at a great cost. In the nights it 
was damaged and none could find out who com Euit ted 
the mischief. The King was very much vexed at tliis 
and was at a loss what to do, hut calling his eldest son 
one day, said : 

“ Son dear, you know that I have planted a charming 
garden. For its enrichment every country was laid 
under contribution. But I am' sorry that it damag 
ed in the nights and the person who com . sits 
mischief is untraceable. Will you watch and toll me 
who commits the damage ? ” 

“Alright, father, 1 c:m tiud out \v!io docs the 
damage and let you know of it.” Saying so the Priuse 
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Tefcired and, as promised, kept watch in the garden 
for several days but could not come upon the person 
who committed the damage. This result he reported to 
his^ father who, calling his second son, said ; 

“ Son dear you know that I have laid out a very 
beautiful garden. For its enrichment various and 
valuable tiower-plants and fruit-trees were sent for 
from distant countries. But 1 am sorry to say that it 
Is damaged in the nights and nothing leads to the clue 
as to who does the mischief. Your elder brother was 
unsuccessful in detecting the depredator. Will you 
watch and find out ? ” 

“ Alright father. 1 will find out who commits the 
mischief,” said the second son and retired. Like his 
• elder brother he kept watch in the garden for several 
days but could not come upon the depredator. This he 
reported to his father who, calling his third son, said : 

“ Son dear, you know that I have laid out a very beau- 
tiful garden. For its enrichment botanical treasures 
from near and distant countries were purchased. But I 
am sorry to say that it is going to the dogs : the garden is 
ruined in the night. Your eldest and second brother 
who kept watch in the garden for several days have 
failed to detect the depredator. Will you watch and 
find out who does the damage.” 

‘‘Alright father. I will find out who the depredator is.** 
Saying so, the third son retired. Like his two brothers 
^he third son kept watch in the garden for several days 
but to no use : he could not come upon the depredator. 
This result he communicated to his father who, calling 
bis youngest and last son, said : 

“ Son dear, you know that I have planted a very 
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beautiful garden. In it are grown the tropical and 
acclimatised flowering plants and fruit-bearing trees. 
But I am sorry to say that it is ruined day by day^ 
notwithstanding your three brothers have kept watch 
and failed to trace the person who does such great 
damage to the garden in the night. Will you watch 
and find out who the depredator is ? ** 

“ Alright father. I shall find out who the depredator 
is. Don’t dishearten yourself.’* Saying so, the young- 
est and last son retired ; and as promised, kept watch 
that night in the garden till eleven o’clock and not a 
single plant or tree rustled its leaves ; he now felt 
inclined to sleep but at once opened an artery of one of 
his fingers (in order to keep him awake) and taking his 
seat on the topmost branch of a tree, watched surveying 
all. . The Prince did not see anything for a considerable 
while but exactly at midnight he heard the \ioise of 
clutter of horse-hoofs, and in the twinkling of an eye, a 
bay horse came in sight, and putting on a human voice 
spoke vociferously ou espying the Prince. 

I shall kill you. Who are you ? ” 

“ Are you, going to kill me ? You ! Ah !” But I shall 
kill you too, take care,” replied the Prince jumping down 
from the tree. Upon which the horse laughed a laughter 
of sneer, but being pleased inwardly with the Prince for 
his bold reply, took him along to heaven ; and here the 
Prince coming to know that the horse was no other 
than a celestial nymph who laid waste his father’s valu- * 
able garden, gained her favour by his diplomacy, noble 
address and gallant bearing and exacted a promise from 
her tha^is father’s garden would not: be ruined hence- 
forward, as also received : the magic hair to solicit the 
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nymph’s help whenever he stood in need of, he came away 
to earth and reported to his father what he saw in 
the garden and what had been done for the perfect- 
preservation of the said garden in future. The King was 
mightily pleased at what his son had done and conferred 
favours on him with a lavish hand. The conferment 
of favours upon their youngest brother made the Princes 
very, very jealous and angry. They fretted for a coiisi- 
derable time and then left the country in disgust with- 
out telling anything to their father or any one else. 
Making his father acquainted of this fact, the youngest 
Prince left the kingdom to bring liis brothers back. 

In his journeyings he came into a country wiiare 
there was a Princess reigning, who bathed in turmeric 
waters, the flow of which took the shape of a largo 
river. ‘He who jumps across the river, him I shall 
marry ’ was the declaration of the Princess, and many 
had tried and failed to obtain her hand under tlie 
condition ; and our Prince who stayed at the Paidaraisi 
Peddaramah’s, naturally asked for news and getting 
the above information, essayed and jumped across tlie 
river and was rewarded. Marriage with the Princess 
was duly celebrated with eclrtt. 

Now as regards the throe Princes. They had shown 
themselves to their youngest brother on the day after 
bis marriage and disappeared in the night and travelled 
on fast. On their way they saw three mansions 
luxuriously furnished and with viands and drinks 
ready ; and tired and exhausted as they were, they went 
into the mansion, helped themselves with food and 
drinks and went to bed ; in the meantime the heavanly 
nymphs to whom tlie mansions ))elorig0d came in and 
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m an oiifcV>urst of anger killed the sleeping Princes. 
Their youngest brother who followed them after oV>tain- 
ing his wife’s permission, also came upon a mansion 
richly furnished, and with foods and drinks ready. 
He entered the mansion, drank a little water and sitting 
on the cot, reflected : * Why are the foods and drinks 
ready ? ’ Jn the meanwhile the owner of the mansion came 
and asked authoritatively, “ Who are you ? Are you 
a devil or an evil spirit ? Why did you come here ? ” 

“ I am neitlier a devil nor an evil spirit but a luiman 
being. I have come in search of my brothers ? ” 

Your hrotliers have been killed l»y iny sisters, tlio 
fairies yonder,” said she. 

Upon which the Prince wept and asked i }f^‘ka — 
that was the nanio of tlie nyinpli — that they be restored 
to life.” 

‘‘ They cannot be restored to life,” said the nymph. 

“ You shall have to restore them. You are in compli- 
city with your sisters or 1 shall he forced to go and 
report to Indra.” 

Malnaha and lier sister nymphs who now joined her, 
did not believe liirn for what he said but when be, 
with the aid of the magic hair, was about to invoke the 
help of his friend, the nymph in heaven, they were sore 
afraid and restored the dead Princes to life ! 

Then the youngest brother sent them on to his father, 
making all arrangements for the way and telling them 
that he would follow them shortly. They reached their » 
country safe, but reported to their father that their 
youngest brother liad perished — devoured by a tiger. 
Upon which the King wept many a tear and submitted 
to fate. 
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SoMietirne after he heard the sound of najjara on tlio 
confines of his country and was afraid that a foreign 
power had come to conquer him, but when he saw his 
son emerge from the vast retinue with his wife and 
prostrate himself at his feet, his delight knew no bounds. 
Ha embraced and embraced him and recollected the 
fact that, had it not been for him, the garden w-liich is 
now ill a highly flourshing condition with its fruit 
trees moaning under the weight of oranges, plantains, 
tcrcJues^ puinbloes, pomegranites, peaches, hers, amroots, 
mangoes, etc., and the one thousand and one flowering 
plants giving out sweet scents and putting on a foppish 
appearance, and affording pleasant views of light and 
shade, would have dwindled into nothing, nay the necleus 
of the garden would not have been traced, 

in harmony with things, the King elected the clever 
youngest Prince as his successor and coronated him with 
due pomp and giving to his other sons, positions suit- 
able to their dignity and rank notwithstanding their 
various defects, he retired from public life. 

Now he is enjoying the evenings of life. Should we 
not enjoy our night’s rest, tlie narration of the story 
being now over ? 

VJ 

The Chikilintha Weed and the Chilikaisarapo 

Tree 

Once the Chikilintlia w^eed went to a Chilikai .^nrapu 
or Vadanarayana tree for marriage proposals. Alia I 
You want to form an alliance with us. Weil, we don’t 
contemplate it this season, come iu summer,” said the 
(ormer. 
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The summer came. The Cliilikaisarapu tree shod 
its leaves and putting on a new coat and blooming 
with blossoms and flowers, waited for the impertinent 
Weed. 

Ikit the Weed did not put in its appearance. How 
can it ? It has gone before destruction ; it was scorched 
and dried and not traceable for name’s ‘sake, summer 
being an enemy to its growth and development. 

VII 

The Raja, His Wife, and the Dancing Girl 

There was a Brahmin who bogged alms and what- 
ever doles of rice he got in the course of his begging 
rounds in the mornings he would take to the Brahinani, 
and getting it cooked by her, eat all himself leaving his 
poor wife to starve. 

In due course she gave birth to a female-child, and 
reflecting on this wise that by having an infant, o^ 
would he required, light would bo required and moreover 
food for herself for the infant’s nourishment, and these 
her sordid husband would not give, she put away the 
infant in a garden and came away liome. 

Now, a Eaja passed by the garden and seeing a beauti- 
ful stray infant there, he took it homo and gave it to 
liis mother for protection. The old lady roared her 
with great care who in course of time became of ago 
and was all charms. The Eaja married her in grea^ 
pomp. 

It was the duty of the Eaja, as imposed }>y tho 
suzerain power, to collect revenue from the suiTOund- 
ing magnates or potentates, and he was ofteq required 
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to on long tours. On his departure on one of these 
tours he found his wife in an advanced state of pregnancy, 
And the husband asked naturally : “ How am 1 to know 
when I am in the distant country that I am blessed 
with a child ? 

“ WJjen it rains pearls know tliat a ra ale-child is born 
unto you ; and when it rains gems know that a female- 
child is born/’ replied the Eaja’s wife. 

“ So be it,” said he, and shortly after, they exchanged 
rings and embraced eacli other, after whicli the Raja 
left on duty. 

In the distant country tiie Raja, while collecting 
revenue for his overlord, fell in love with a Bognuin- 
cliinnadhi or dancing girl and forgot the fall of rain of 
pearls or gems, one of which of course did fall, as also 
he forgot his wife and all, so jnuch was lie innnersed in 
his new love. Taking advantage of the Raja being in 
her complete possession, the IhguiiiU'Clu/iinadhl mischiev- 
ously thought of estranging his wd'e from him, her idea 
being to have the Raja always with her : so she sent 
a letter to the unfortunate lady in the distant country 
saying that her husband had died and with it she sent 
the signet ring to set all doubts at rest. 

The Ivumblo wife received the message with great sor- 
row and touched the vioodhoosioongarafu with her eyes 
out of reverence. Immediately resolving within herself 
to go sati, she began distributing and kfoikimm to 

I the punyastrees of the country and carried away by 
enthusiasm, she travelled and came to the country of 
the Bogwmstyee ; and while the lady was distributing the 
pimyastrexloo bhagidm the dancing girl saw her and at 
once canoe to know who she was and immediately sent 
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four butchers to behead her. Tho butchers came and 
stood dumh-founcled behind the lady : they could not 
raise their weapons to strike her, although they found 
her in secluded and lonely situations more than once, 

“ Who are you ? Why do you come l)ehind ? ” asked the 
lady with her eyes expressive of sorrow. 

“ We are butchers. We are forced to kill you/’ said 
they. 

“ Why don’t \ ou kill me, then ” again asked the 
lady, her mind inisgiving her. “ Then only will I rejoin 
my husband. Th0.S'<4^/ ceremony will take time.” 

“ Wa cannot while you are performing pious acts 
towards your husband,” replied they. 

Tlie acts are over and I am ready. Kill on.” After 
these words tlie butchers could not but kill her, paid as 
they were handsomely by the dancing girl for the deed. 
The head ‘was severed from tho body and the legs 
V)rokeni and separated from the trunk. 

Now, this head became a well of sweet water, tho 
body, a luxurious little garden, the legs, a pair of charm- 
ing Eaqhti birds ; and since this transformation there 
used to be in the garden, a beautiful cot with a sumptuous 
bed and pillows thereon. To this garden came the Eaja 
one day, and what was liis surprise to find a luxurious 
cot with bed and pillows, and all close to the pleasure- 
ground. On it he laid himself down and raising Ids 
head and facing the tropical skies he looked askance and 
saw a pair of parrots. The he-parrot began ; ” O listen * 
my partner, I want to tell you a story. 

There was a Raja. His wife was big wdth child, and 
while she was in this critical state he was compelled 
by duty to leave the place for another. Tliare he found 
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pleasure in fclie society of a Baqiimstree. His wife, previous 
to his leaving the country, had predicted that if a male- 
child were to be l^orri there would be a rain of pearls, if 
a female-child, a rain of gems, and as predicted it rained 
pearls announcing the birth of a son to the Eaja, but 
the Rajah forgot about it. and about his wife, so madly 
was he in love witli the dancing girl. The Bogumstree, 
with a view to keep him with her always, sent in a 
fabricated letter to the RaJii saying that her husband 
had died and witli it forwarded the signet ring. The 
poor girl believed the letter and mourned, and resolving 
within herself to go mil, distributed puspn and hiinhiUiiu 
in her country primarily, and carried away by enthu- 
siasm slie came unknowingly to the country where the 
Bogtimstree stayed, and was distributing puMyastreeloo 
J)hagkim wlion she was seen by the Bogmustree who, 
recognizing in her the wife of the Raja, at once, out of 
jealousy, engaged the secret services of four butchers, 
who followed the tracks of the true and pious lady and 
killed her in a sequestered spot before she had returned 
to her place to perform the sati ceremony. The head, 
severed from tlie trunk by the executioners, was trans- 
formed into a well, the body transformed into a beauti- 
ful garden, and the legs into two parrots. If anybody 
catches us, the parrots, and puts one of us in a golden 
chemhoo and the other in a silver one, and puts both 
the vessels in the well and covers up with the plants 
and earth, the Rajah’s wife will immediately come to 
life in flesh and blood.” 

The Raja heard the story with wrapt attention and 
at the conclusion of it, exclaime : ‘ Ah ! this is my own 
case. It is applicable to me every particular of it. Oli 
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my forlorn wife, you had come to such a plight — to die 
at the hands of the vile BoguniUrccJ 

With his eyes opened the Raja, as advised, had the 
parrots caught and one put in a golden chemhoo and the 
other in a silver one, and after causing both the drink- 
ing vessels to be put in the well had them covered up 
with ear til and plants when lo ! the Raja’s wdfe came 
to life 'in flesh and blood, and walked to her Inisband 
GnLJoo rfulloo /tum/.* or with the tintinnabulation of 
her gold anklets. The Raja pressed her to his In'east, 
and iujpressed soft kisses of love on her cheeks; and 
hearing the details of her tribulation he was bent upon 
severely punishing tlie Bogu/Jnstree ; but the Jlaaf, 
always a kind-hearted woman, begged the Raja to desist 
from taking such a course and, indeed, at her solicita- 
tions not only was the dancing girl left unpunished Imt 
she was permitted to come into the Raja’s country with 
them as well. 

In the country the populace was immensely delighted 
to welcome the Rani, a very Arundhati they termed, 
and the Raja, her husband. The Raja now turned over 
a new leaf anti gave himself up to doing charitable deeds, 
and the Rani w^as a worthy coadjutor in those laudable 
objects. 

Sometinie after, Indra being pleased with the Raja’s 
and Rani’s extreme philanthropy and unstinted charity 
in establishing S', digging wells, planting groves, 

in the feeding and clothing of the blind, the lame, and the i 
maim and tlie needy and the poor, in performing charit- 
able marriages, setting up schools, hospitals for men and 
animals and protecting cows, had sent a hunqari rntAuinn 
for them to come over for a season. In the rutham the 
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Raja esconcecl himself, the l\a7ii safe at one of the edges, 
and the BoqmuMrac, characteristic of her showy race’ 
all the world over, occupying a prominent place in the 
centre ; and immediately the car rose heavenward and 
was traversing in the space : and when they were half- 
way in the cloudland a circular hole was formed under- 
neath the seat of the JJon h msf,ree and tlie dancing girl 
came down to the earth, the happy pair alone readied 
Tndraloka safe and sound, Indra received thein with 
all gladness, gave them boons and sent them liack some 
days after to Noraloka to move in their spheres of use' 
fulness. Their days on this earth were not yet over. 

viir 

The Ripe Leaf and the New Leaf 

One summer noonday, a ripe leaf from a tree fell flut- 
tering on the ground, and the newly sprouted leaves 
from above seeing it fall, sot up a loud or boisterous 
laughter. 

“ You laugh like tliat O, why do you ? ” said the 
leaf. “ You will ere long come to the state to which 1 
had now come.” 


IX 

The Sparrow and the Bangle-seller 

« There was a Sparrow. It climbed a wood-apple tree 
and was eating a wood-apple. A bangle-seller, witij 
his wares on the shoulder, passed by the way and seeing 
the sparrow eating, asked “ O sparrow, sparrow 
will you throTiv some wood -apples ? 
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“ Open you/ mouth/’ replied the bird. Wlien he 
opened, it made dunf^ in the mouth ; whereupon the 
bangle-seller in anger climbed the tree with a view 
to catch the bird. It ran away but caught lirnily stuck 
to a bramble and the bangle-seller now caught it and 
smothering it in the wet mud, asked. 

“ O sparrow, sparrow, are you living or dead 
** Where have 1 died ? replied the bird. 

I climbed a wood-apple tree, ate wood-apples and 
am fluttering about in the mud.” 

“ Ah ! me, you are not dead,” said the bangle-seller 
to himself and now smothering it in the sand, aske<]. 

“ O sparrow, sparrow, are you living or dead 
“ Where have I died ?’* replied the bird. 

** I climbed a wood -apple tree, ate wood -apples, 
fluttered about in tlie mud and am now chirping in 
the sand.” 

“ x\h ! me, you are not dead yet,” said the V>anglo-seUei 
to himself and taking the bird near the DJmhf\s boukier, 
he began heating it thereon and asked 

“ O sparrow, sparrow, are you living or dead ” 

Where have I died ? ” replied tiio bird. 

** 1 climbed a wood-apple tree, ate wood-apples, 
fluttered about in the mud, chirped in the sand and am 
now getting washed on tiie Dhohi.'s boulder.” 

“ Ah ! me, you are not dead yet,” said the harigle-sellei 
to himself and seeing some neat-herd boys wanning 
themselves round a blazing fire, lie throw the bird la the 
fire and asked. 

“ O sparrow’, sparrow, are you living or dead ? " 

** Where have I died ? ” replied the bird. 

I climbed a wood -apple tree, ato wood-apples, flut- 
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Aeretl about in tho mud, cliirped in the sapd, got wash- 
ed on the I)hohi*s houldor and a?ri now in company 
with the neat-herd hoys warming myself round the 
tire/’ 

“Ah ! me, you are not dead yet,” cried the bangle-seller 
and taking the bird home, he gave it to liis wife to make 
curry of. The wife plucked its feathers and putting 
it under a basket, wont to grind curry-stuff ; and by the 
time she caino back tlie bird Hew off. Being in a dilem- 
ma she did not know what to do, when luckily a black cat 
came wliom she killed and made curry of. ,ln due course 
after the selling of his wares, the bangle-seller came, 
washed his hands and feet and sat to meals, and hardly 
he tool: three morsels of food placed before him when 
the sparrow from the house-top enquired. “ O bangle- 
seller, bangle-seller, what ! have you taken your meals? 
You are not eating me. You are eating a cat.” At 
this the bangle-seller was furious and he began to catch 
the bird but it flew off. And for the wife’s playing 
upon his credulity lie administered a sound V>eating 
whicli she deserved. 


The Story of the He-fish and the She-fish 

Ndluga vidamula narudu papatmudu, ikka yaimo 
O Jeevuda. 

Achhiidana Sveeman Nilrayana voondaga manakainai 
bay am, 

Talakunte© boyeeloo yentba punyathmulo yaitiki vala 
Jaggiri, baggooga puttiri, .battalo vaisiri, ikkayamo 
Jeevuda. 
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>\cchA(lana Sreernan N;lrayana voondaga inanakaimi 
bayauL 

Sufcfcaifci bumla meedlia poloosooloo toesairo, ikka yaimo 
O Jeevuda. 

Achhudana Sreeinan Narayana voondaga manakairni 
l)ayai)i . 

KuTiVlu miriyAloo gannumooga noorairoo, ikka yaimo 
O Joevurla. 

Acb hAdana Sreeman N Airayana voonda/:^a manakaim i 
l^ayani. 

Keeloo katliooloo techhi visi kinchai vaSllayai, ikka 
yaimo O Jeevuda. 

Achhadana Sreeman NArayana vundai;a manakaim i 
bay am. 

Voka vooroomoo voorisainu, voka mairupu mairisainu, 
Tungilloo kalavalu yairulai pAraj^a, kumbana voodoo- 
koochoo inoga machha vairoolo dhoom kainoo. 


Literal Translation 

ILookiog from many or various points of v.ew, niati is a 
s’nful being; and we do not know what if:' in store for us. O 
my soul. 

We have Sreeman Narayana for our shade or protectioit 
what fear have we ? 

What a lueritorious people the tishermen are : -They cov' 
©red (the surface of) the river with the nets, eaught many 
(fishes) put them in the ba.sket, w© do not know what awaits 
us. O my soul We have Sreeman Narayana for sh, de or 
.protection, what fear have we ? 

The scales are removed on a Jcat stone. VVedonot know 
‘what awaits us. (3 my soul. 

We have Sreeman Narayana for our shade or protection, 
what fear have we V 
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ChiUie.s and pepper are pounded in large quantities we do- 
not know what aw^aits us. O my soul. 

We have Sreenm7i Narayana for our shade or protection, 
what fear have we ? 

Slurp knives liave ]) 0 eu brought and the time has come for 
our torTuents. Wo have Sroeman tsfarayana for our shade or 
protection, what fear have we ? 

It thiuuiered one peal of thunder* it flashed one flash of light- 
ning, sjuall streams flowed like riv^ers, and the male IIkSIi 
sweating under the heavy rain leapt into the river.) 

Thera lived a he-iish and a she-tish in f^reat conjugal 
affection in a river. Once the fishermen living on its 
hanks came. Whereupon the she-fislq greatly frightened, 
said : — 

‘ Tiookiug from various points of view man is a sinful 
being, we do not kiiow what will happen to us, my soul. 

Hearing it the he-fish said : We have no fear : we 
have Sreeman Narayana for our protection.*^ 

Agaui said the she- fish ironically. “What a meritorious 
people the fishermen are ! They have spread the nets on 
the river, cauglit many fishes and put them in the basket. 
We do not know what will happen to us, my soul, Once 
again the he-fish said. We have no fear, ive have 
Sreeman Narayana for our protection.” 

The worst stage is now reached, the he-fish having 
gone into the fisherman \s basket and the she-fish said. 

“ The scales are removed on a slab of stone, we don’t 
know what will happen to us, my soul, The he-fish 
(from tl)3 ijasket still putting his trust in the Supreme 
Being), replied : 

‘‘ We have no fear. We have Sreeman Narayana for 
our protection ’ 

“ Ohillies ami pepper ava pounded in large quantities, 
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we don’t know wbat will happen to us, my soul,” spoke 

-the she-iisb. 

“ We have no fear, Sreeiiian Narayana is our pro- 
tection*” 

“ Sharp knives have been In^ought and tlie time tor us 
has come. We don’t know w'bat will happen to us, my 
soul,” spoke the she-fish again. 

The he-fish again replied. “ We have no fear, Sreeman 
Narayana is our protection.” 

Now the dramatic irony took place. It thundered 
a peal of thunder, it flashed a flash of lightning, l ain 
descended from the blue in copious quantities making 
the streamlets flow like rivers; and the lie tisb taking 
advantage of the confusion leapt into tlie river to the 
great joy of her consort in the water. It was reyv'arded 
for its trust in the Supreme Being. 

XJ 

The Prince who never Shivered 

There was a King, lie had seven sons, sir* of whom 
were w^ell -educated, but the youngest or last bad not 
the slightest predilection to learn. His only avocation 
was to wander in the streets and come home at meal 
times. The mother would say ‘ You wander about the 
palace. Where will you get food ‘ You wander 
about tlie house* Jlow do you get it ? ’ was the charac- 
teristic reply. However the father, with great persua- 
sion, sent the boy to scliool to learn the rudiments, and 
the teacher asked him to repeat '"-h ' ^ ou bad better 

repeat yourself ’ said the hoy. Whereupon the 
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teacher reruarkod, ‘If I were to beat you, you would 
shiver like anything.* Whea he got home the boy asked 
the father ‘What is shivering ? I would like to learn it.' 
The father one day wearied and angry and bearing this 
pestering no longer, said : ‘ I do not know. Take a horse 
and as much wealth as you require and go abroad 
and learn it/ Hardly wore these words uttered by the 
King than the son took with him as inucli wealth as he 
could carry and mounting a fleet charger lie started and 
in due course came to a country. Here stood a stupen- 
dous gallows-tree and a hangman standing hard by. Him 
the prince accosted. ‘ Which is your country, Sir / ’ 

‘ Which is your country ? * asked tlie undaunted 
youth laconically, and added as an afterthought, ‘If 
you teach me shivering, I shall give you seven bags 
of varas.' ‘ So be it * ; said the hangman, ‘ sit near the 
gallows during the night and learn .shivering.’ 

‘ Alright said the Prince. “ But give me a wooden 
stool, some firewood, a fire-blower and a cliahniaky' 
These were given him. Now the Prince made a fire 
and sitting on the wooden stool all the night, was feed- 
ing the fire with fuel and the devils, assuming the forms 
of human beings, came one after anotiiev. One said 
‘ I am chattering with cold.’ ‘Take your seat and warm 
yourself round the fire,.’ said the Prince. Another 
said, ‘lam shivering/ ‘Sit and warm yourself,’ again 
said tlie Prince adding ‘ Am I keeping the fire all to 
myself ? ’ Permission obtained thus, all the devils sat 
round tlie fire and were warming themselves harmo- 
niously with the vigilant Prince, but when the con- 
stellations in the higher heavens showed that it was 
midnight the devils in a body, as if loft from the panda 
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moniuin, bei|an to Ijelabour the Prince. ‘ For charity V 
sake, don’t beat me, what have 1 done unto thee ' 
I asked you to warm yourself, you warmed sourself 
and now beat me’, said he, and witlt these words he took 
up his fire-blower and gave them a sound thrashing wdtli 
his might and main. In the morning the lianginan came 
and said: You have learnt shivering, Sir. Now give me 
the promised reward.” ‘ You seem to l:>e a sensible man 
said the Prince. ‘ Where have 1 learnt shivering ? ’ ‘ It 
appears that you, aroused by cupidity, have sent rob- 
bers. They came and I gave them permission to wariii 
themselves round tlie fire. The> warmed themselves 
after which they, in:a body, beat m(3. 1 tlirashed them 

soundly in return.’ Hearing these words the hang- 
man went his way and the Prince left the country. 
In due course, ho came to another country. The Eaja 
of the country accosted him. * Which is your country 

‘ Which is your country ? ’ asked the Prince laconically. 

* What is your errand ? ’ asked the Raja, ‘ 1 aui 
anxious to learn shivering’, said the Prince. ‘ Will you 
teach it to me? I shall give you seven bags of varas:' 

Now in that country there was a deserted palace. 
Seven of its rooms were filled with wealtli and a Dhano- 
sathi guarded it. ‘ I shall marry my daughter to hiiij 
who sleeps there were the words of the Rajah’s pro- 
clamation and personages, from time to time, went inside 
to pass the night but none came out alive. Tiiis palace 
was now before the mind’s eye of the lung and he said in 
reply to the Prince. ‘ Come, tliere’-s a palace. Pass 
your night tlfbre and you will learn shivering.’ 

‘ Good ’, said the brave Prince, “but give me a kre 
blower, firewood, a and avvoodan stool. ’ All 
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these wore supplied him and lie made a fire, and sitting;; 
on the wooden stool wdbh his bags of varas close by, 
was warming himself before the blazing lire in order to 
ho vigilant “ when he heard ho-hai cries of palankeen 
hearers.. ‘O the Eaja is coming ’, thought the Prince 
and came outside and, finding no one, he returned inside 
immediately, and \vhat was his surprise to find a head- 
loss man, the Dlunuimthl in disguise — ‘brought by per- 
sons' "the minor devils in disguise — who, to the Prince, 
appeared to ]>e robbers. ‘These miscreants must have 
killed the man/ the Prince resolved in his mind, and 
Instantly reclining, against the wooden-stool implored 
the supposed robbers saying, ‘ O kindly give me the 
head. Do give it to me. 1 shall consider it a special 
boon from you/ Solicitations couched in such language 
could not but accomplish its end. The devils threw^ the 
head from the housetop, and the Prince, at once taking 
it up, joined it to the body and prayed to God that 
life might l.»e given to it, and the DhanaHfdkr came to 
life and began beating the Prince ! ‘ For having ob- 

tained the head with so inucli imploring from rolibers, 
and joining it to the body and praying to God to give it 
life, you treat mo thus after coming to life,’ said the 
Prince and soon ran to heat the iJ/ia /msath/- with the 
fire-bIo\ver ‘ O don’t beat me. I won’t stay here, I won’t 
stay any more. You had lietter reign ’ spoke the Dhana- 
sathi and instantly left the place ; and some time after 
this was gone, the minor devils assuming the sliape of 
asses came in numbers, and tlie Prince always un- 
daunted and w’ith his goodness about him, asked them 
to warm themselves round the fire. They warmed 
themselves for a while and then began to kick the ‘ 
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Prince. Ah 1 Ah ! 1 asked you to warm yourselves 
round the fire, you warmed yourselves and in the end 
treat me thus ”, said the Prince and soon began beating 
them in return with the fire-blower. They ran away. 
By the time the day had dawned and the Kaja and the 
Minister came to the deserted place to find the Prince, 
as in previous cases, dead, but what was their surprise 
to find him alive. Collecting his thoughfcs the Raja 
asked, “ Have you learnt shivering ? ” 

‘ No. 1 have not ’ replied the Prince. “ In the night 
a headless body of a personage was brought here by rob- 
bers. I begged them hard for the head and they 
threw it from the house-top. I joined the bead to the 
body and prayed to God that life may be given to it. 
The personage came to life and began beating me for 
the good I have done to him. 1 ran to beat him in 
return when he, giving vent to such expressions such 
as these ‘ I won’t stay here any more. 1 won’t stay 
here. You had better reign,’ left the place ; after him 
came a number of men putting on the shape of asses 
and I asked them to warm themselves round the fire. 
They warmed themselves for a while and then began 
to kick me ; and I beat them with the fire-blower and 
they ran away.” The Raja was thoroughly pleased with 
the courageous conduct of the Prince and true to the 
promise made through the proclamation, married .’his 
only daughter to him with great splendour. 

Staying three months enjoying married happiness in 
the deserted palace which had now been made habitable, 
the Prince evinced his old desire of learning shivering. 
So told his wife one day : “ O young one, 1 am going 
to visit further countries very soon with a view to learn 

1075-3 
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shivering.” The Princess became very sorrowful and 
informed of this to her servant-maids who advised 
her not to lose courage, adding : ^ If the Prince stays 
here for three days, we shall teach him shivering/ 
Emboldened thus the Princess told her husband “ If you 
stay here for three days I shall teach you shivering.” 
He consented and the Princess, as advised by her resource- 
ful maid-servants, sent for three very large pitchers 
from the potter. The pitchers filled with water were 
placed under immense layers of sand in the bathing 
place for two days, and on the third day the Princess 
sent for her husband and said ‘ 1 am going to teach 
you shivering. Be seated on the wooden seat He 
sat and she poured the contents of one of the pitchers 
of water on the head of the Prince, who, feeling the 
chilly sensation, said, ‘ I am feeling cold.’ 

‘But have you learnt shivering,* quickly asked the 
wife, ‘ No, 1 have not,’ so replied the husband in- 
stantly. Whereupon she again poured the contents of 
another pitcher and the Prince was shivering to the 
extreme, when the wife again asked ‘ Have you learnt 
shivering ? ’ ‘ Yes, I think so. Is this shivering ? ’ 
spoke the Prince amidst chattering of teeth, knocking 
of knees against one another and a general shivering of 
the whole frame. ‘ Yes,’ said the wife triumphantly. 
Soon after learning shivering, the Prince did not leave 
his wife’s side except once to see his parents and tell 
all about himself and the adventures that befell him. 
He is now in his father-in-law'^’s country, which will be- 
come his own in course of time as the Baja has no issue, 
with his pure and true wife to administer to him 
in the wifely duties as is enjoined in the Grihyasutras 
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of old. We are here. The clouds are drinking water 
and rain may come at any moment. Now (you listeners 
understood) go (and come). 


XII 

Of Red Ant, Man and God 

Once a I'ed ant put up a supplication to God that 
whatsoever man he might bite he should come by death. 

“ Why are you so unkind and mean- little creature 
said God. “ Accept the boon that you may be squeezed 
in the hands of man wherever \^ou are ‘found.” 


XIII 

The Prince and the Sow-wife 

A woman had a son and his wife, her daugliter-in-Iaw. 
She used to go a marketing to buy the necessaries of 
life, and at the time of starting she would ‘ lay injunc- 
tions on her daughter-in-law to do everything, that of 
sweeping (of houses) pounding (of rice and curry stuff) 
cooking (of meals) bringing water.from the neighbouring 
well and collecting cow dung, etc., within one hour before 
the sun went down. All this the poor girl couldn’t do 
within the stipulated time, and the consequence was 
that the mother-in-law, on her return, ’would abuse and 
treat her mercilessly. Enduring this persecution no 
longer, the girl prayed to the Sun one day that he should 
not go down soon but remain on the horizon till she 
had finished all her work for which she promised she 
would give wdiatever he liked. 
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The Sun the next day, mindful of the request of the 
dau^^hter-in-law, did not go away from the hori;^on till 
very late, and the result was that when the mother-in- 
law returned from the in^irketing she found that the Sun 
had not gone down ; and that the work of the girl was 
all linished at which the old woman’s delight know no 
bounds. Idle next evening the sun called upon the girl 
and in fultilmerit of her promise asked for a favour, on 
which she said that, out of an emergency, she bad 
asked his help which was readily given and to which 
she was grateful, but for the present she bade him 
begone as slie expected her mother-in-law as also her 
husband. The sun left the girl in utter chagrin, but for 
his being outwitted in the manner narrated, ho took 
revenge by urinating at the back of the liouse. 

Now on this spot grew a vegetable. The girl saw it 
one day and showing it to her mother-in-law asked, 
whether she should cut and make curry of it. Yes 
said the mother-in-law, and accordingly curry was made 
of the vegetable. The girl, very soon after eating the 
vegetable dish, became enceinte and in due course gave 
birth to a piebald sow. The sow grow, and it often 
while cantering attracted the notice of the people by 
the sounds caused by the small bells hung to its neck 
as an ornament. Often it would go by a road and, 
after a dollection, come upon a seemingly ruined well 
which it used to enter and there recite a nianira 
when four celestial nymphs would come from above bring- 
ing with them sapid viands ; whereupon the sow would 
remove her false covering and bathe, and after having 
dressed herself in woman’s draperies she would eat and 
frisk about with the four nymphs, of course in her 
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natural form ; and before an hour expired the nymphs 
would take their departure heavenward, and our sow, 
putcing on the covering, would wend her way home- 
wards as if iioLhing happened. Many days passed in 
this way. 

Once a neighbouring Prince wont; a hunting with his 
followers, hut being hotly pursued by a man-eater, his 
followers dispersed in all directions, he, for self-safety, hid 
under cover of a clump of tnnga grass hard by the well : 
and while lain there in the hiding-place, ho saw the young 
sow wibh the twinkling bells, transformed infco a girl of 
twelve summers, of symmetrical features and radiant as 
the sun ; and life heart wont to her naturally. The next 
morning when the Prince went home he gave up food 
and drink. His father observing this change in him, 
was in a dilemma and the mother’s expostulations 
could elicit nothing from the son as to the cause 
of the melancholia from which ho was suffering. 
There was an old female servant, who understood 
the world, declared she would remove the King’s 
anxiety ; and at once wont into the Prince’s chamber 
and with great persuasion and cleverness, asked him to 
toll her the cause of his extreme despondency, solemn- 
ly promising to remove’, the despondency, if practi- 
cable. The Prince with great reluctance told her of his 
having became enamoured of a' very lovely girl, who, to 
the outward world, was a young sow living near a ruined 
w^ell in a certain village, “Is this all ? ” said the old servi- 
tor. “ Be courageous. Shake off your despondency, i will 
get you the girl. Take your meals and I now start.’’ The 
Prince, to the great pleasure of the parents, shook off his 
despondency and entered the dining-halk; and the servitor 
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wifch a slight conversation with the King and the Queen^ 
was off to the village accompanied with drums and flageo- 
lets. “ We have no girls to be given in marriage except 
a young sow who might require a mace/* said ohe villa- 
gers laughing. “ Where is it ? Where is it ? *' asked the 
w^ohato ; and when the house was pointed out to her she 
went there and the grand-mother, the mother, and the 
father were too glad to give away their growing unnatu- 
ral child, the young sow. to the Prince in marriage. 
There and then the bargain was struck. The betrothal 
ceremony was performed and the day fixed for marriage. 
Sometime after the fixed day came and the marriage 
celebrated with eclat, but the Prince was looked upon 
as eccentrc for the choice lie had made of a sow for wife 
instead of a human being. But he did not care as he 
knew^ while lain hid in the paddy held, that his wife was 
a human being with a mere sow*s covering. 

Now early in the mornings thq Queen and mother-in- 
law used to find’ the courtyard nicely sprinkled with 
cowdung water and beautiful designs drawn in ra?i- 
gool or niooggoo on the sprinkled surface, and she won- 
dered as to who could have done all this at such an 
early hour and before the establishment servants 
came to work. The son the Prince also couldn’t throw 
any light on the subject though this was the work 
of the sow, his wife, ‘but he watched in the small 
hours of the morning one day .’; and when the sow came 
out leaving her covering andi began the first work of 
purification of the house and the compound through the 
agency of cowdung smearing required of, or enjoined on, a 
daughter-in-law, be she a King’s daughter or the daughter 
of a peasant, the husband burnt the covering and catching. 
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hold of her hand asked ** Are you a human being and 
why is fchat covering ? " ' 

“ From birth I had the covering, but for that I am a 
human being not a sow,** said the girl. The husband 
accepted the explanation as he himself had seen h|| put- 
ting off the covering when he was in the hiding-place close 
by the well ; and now between the Prince and the wife — 
37ot a sow even for the outside world — began the sweet 
language of love which lovers in the first moments know 
so well, and though the day had dawned and well nigh ad- 
vanced to noon, they didn*t know it. Interminable seemed 
to he their talk carried on in the lowest possible tone and 
the Queen apprehended danger and the apprehensions 
had better be imagined than described. “My son is killed 
by that sow,” said she in desperation at last, and forced 
open the door of the room, and what was her surprise 
to find her son safe and sound and by his left side there 
was standing a very, very beautiful modest girl of twelve 
winters arrayed in the nicest and gaudiest of fabrics and 
decorated with the artistic jewellery of a pre-eminent 
class. The King and Queen’s delight to have such a 
daughter-in-law knew no limit. They bad not now to 
hang down their head in confusion and shame as their 
daughter-in-law is not a sow as the world thought. The 
King and the Queen are in their kingdom with the 
Prince and his wife ruling over their subjects and we 
are here. May you now go (and come back). 

XIV 

The King, the Girl, and the Palanquin Bearers 

Once a King went a hunting in a forest. There 
lie saw a girl gathering Balchi and Nelli Koora and being 
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struck with her beauty he took her in his pa]jauquin 
and proceeded homewards. • 

Traversing some distance, or covering some ground 
they came to a clump of tiny-leaved tamarind trees over- 
hanging the palanquin and the saucy girl pretending 
not to know the names of the trees — what the trees 
were — asked the palanquin bearers. 

'^OBhotjas, Bhoyan, what are the trees which hung 
over the palanquin and seem to touch the ground ? ** 

“ Eh ! don’t you know *' ; said they surprised — They 
are the tamarind trees whose fruits didn’t you pick and 
sell in your childhood,” 

The King heard this sarcasm, and inferring that he 
would fall from the estimation of his subjects by form- 
ing an alliance with one who is of low birth, set her 
down and proceeded to his capital. 

XV 

Rumbha, Urwasi, Mainaka and Tillottama 

There arose a contention in the Court of Indra 
amongst the four celestial nymphs, Eumbha, Urwasi, 
Mainaka and Tillottama as to who w^as the greatest 
among them. Rumbha who is the queen of beauty and 
BoganistreG proper, possessing the sole right of attach- 
ing jingling bells to her feet and dancing in the Court 
of Indra, contended that she was the greatest of them 
all. Urwasi, who is inferior to Eumbha and only a 
sanai bogaindi and privileged to dance only without the 
anklets or jingling bells, said “No, no, I am greater 
than yourself,” Mainaka, who is of mediocre beauty 
and only privileged to strike the cymbals, cried without 
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any compunction of shame : “ lam greater *’ ; while Til- 
lottama, who is the least favoured of beauty and only 
had the right to beat the drum, asserted unblushingly : 

You are mistaken, I am greater/' Indra by divine 
foresight came to know of this contention ; and with a 
view to make them understand as to \vlio was greater, 
provided himself witli four drones : and while the celes- 
tial sisters were in the full swing or height of their 
dance, helot off one of the drones. It took hold of 
Rumbha’s thighs and began to sting, yet Eumbha kept 
quiet for shame and danced with seeming clieer fulness. 
Some seconds after, Indra let off another drone. It 
caught Urwasi’s thigh and began stinging it. She too 
kept quiet for shame and danced spiritedly as if noth- 
ing liad happened. Indra now let off the tliird drone. 
It took hold of Mainaka's thigh and hardly began to 
sting when Mainaka cried in a shrill tone, “ I am stung, 

I am stung.” Indra now let off the fourth drone. It 
took hold of Tillottama’s thigh and began to sting, upon 
which she made a \vorId of noise. Indra now con- 
vinced the heavenly nymphs that Rumbha was the 
greatest of them all, inasmuch as she endured the 
greatest amount of pain with patience, making no com- 
plaint and this was on account of her high birth ; 
IJrwasi, second to Rumbha because of her fortitude 
amidst difficulty equalling that of Rumbha and this 
was because of her high origin ; while the low origins 
of Mainaka from Dokkalidhi (Maladhi) and of Tillot- • 
tama from Madigadi were evident from the terrible 
noise tliey made'without the exhibition of least patience 
when placed under difficulties or passed through the 
crucible. 
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XVI 

The Too-punctilious Brahman 

A most punctilious Brahman once accidentally trod 
on a leaf that had been used as a plate. “ Alas, alas, 
what have I done?'* said the Brahman, and proceeded 
at once to jonrney to Kflsi (Benares) to expiate the sin he 
had committed. 

On the road he met a Sudra, of whom he enquired 
his destination. “ 1 am going to Kasi,” said the Sudra. 

So am 1,” said the Brahman, and they began to 
journey together. At the first halting-place the Sudra 
went to the hu'4ftar and purchased half a seer of rice and 
two pice worth of ghee. He cooked his rice and fried 
some rangapodi he had with him, and was soon in a 
deep and long sleep after his customary hath and meal. 
The Brahman also went to the bazaar^ where he pur- 
chased rice, pulse, ghee, chillies, salt and turmeric and 
set to work to cook. But his ceremonies were so many 
that when the Sudra had awakened from his sleep he 
was still at his meal. At last, after much cogitation^ 
the Brahniaii asked the Sudra how it was that he 
managed to get through his cooking and meals so rapidly. 

“O it's all on account of the rangapodi which my 
mother made for me," said the Sudra. “ What is^ 
rangapodi” said the Brahman. “ Well, you had better 
try it,” said the Sudra, and thereafter the Sudra was 
careful to let the Brahman have a ladleful of rangapodi 
at every meal. The Brahman was delighted with so 
savoury an addition to his food, and by and by the 
rangapodi gave out. So the pair started off to the 
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bazaar to get some ingredients for more. The Sudra led 
the way to the Bestawcedhi where dried fish of all sorts 
were kept for sale. “ What a stink 1” said the Brah- 
man, “ why have you come here?'* “For prawns for 
the rangapodi of course,*' said the Sudra. “ Prawns for 
the rangapodi/' exclaimed the Brahman in great horror. 

What have I been eating ? For merely treading on a 
used dining-leaf I started to journey to Kasi, and here 
have I been eating prawns! O fate, fate!” And he- 
parted company with the Sudra, with a vow to eat no 
food for three days as an expmtion for his fresh sin. 

On the third day he felt extremely thirsty, and begged 
a betelnut from an old woman he saw working at a 
spinning-wheel. She took one from her wallet and 
throw it to hio]. The Brahman put into his mouth and 
broke it between his teeth. Well, you must have 
teeth of iron/* said the old woman, “ I got that nut at my 
wedding. I and my husband, my six brothers-in-law 
and all their wives have tried our teeth on that nut and 
have never been able to break it.*’ Here then was yet 
another sin, for whicli the Brahman determined to go 
without food for a further day and a half. 

Continuing his journey the Brahman reached a city, 
and after buying some rice and pulse and his other 
necessaries, asked where the Bapanamma resided. A 
house was pointed out to him and he went there and 
asked the woman to cook his purchases sharp, as he was 
very hungry. When the most welcome meal was » 
finished he saw a barber’s case of instruments in the 
house and at the same time quite unsuspectingly asked 
the Bapanamma where her husband was. “ At the 
palace,” she reiflied. Then it flashed upon him that he 
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had been directed to the barber’s house and had taken 
his meal at the hands of the barber s wife ! “ O what 
have I done now ? Surely Sani is pursuing me. This 
sin is greater than the others. I must make all the 
haste 1 can to reach Kasi and wash them all away.” 

So the Brahman put his best foot foremost and soon 
reached the holy city very early one morning. Now, he 
had no intention of paying the heavy tees demanded for 
purilication in the usual form, and so he took his way 
to the opposite side of the river and began his dippings 
and devotions at an unfilsquented spot. It happened 
that fust at that hour and at that spot a large number 
of people were consigning to the holy river the ashes of 
a cremated Madiga. At the same time his wife was to 
be formally made a widow. But out of the river arose 
the 'Brahman. “ Your husband come to life again/' 
said the astonished people. “ How fortunate ! ” Non- 
sense,” said the Brahman, “ I am not her husband.” 
But it was of no use. The people were not to be robbed 
of the miracle, and the widow was not going to lose her 
chance of being restored to the comforts of life : and 
thus the poor Brahman was carried off in triumph to 
the woman’s house whore the marriage-booth was erect- 
ed and before be knew where he was the mangalasutra 
was tied round the woman’s neck and they were man 
and wife. Thus the end of the Brahman’s scruples was 
that he had to become a Madiga. 

[Stories against the Brahmans are as common in the South 
as in the North of India. Indeed, there would seem to be 
everywhere a silent under current of exasperation against the 
tyranny of caste, of which the Brahmans are the impersona- 
tion, --Sir R. C. Temple]. 
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XVII 

The Story of the Ant (a Cumulative Rhyme) 

Sima sacJihii ddyai, 

Namali dukha mdyai, 

Mitrri. diet til ravmirai, 

Kdlci hilu irigai, 

Yain'uja kangeUtc knlipoyai, 

Laidlii kallu keellirigai. 

Fait 1 0 nil a kaila kail a (lyai, 
eTonna sainii piirugupultai, 

Peddarajuku hoodda digai, 

Pedda doramniki peetani.i kunai, 
Paidardllu Peddanimaku tutta aniukunaiP 
Once upon a time a peahen reared an ant, which 
became so attached to her tliat every day she would 
precede her foster-mother home from the fields, whither 
the peahen had gone before to fetch the ant her daily 
food. 

One day said the ant : “ Mother dear, I am going to 
make some arsailu for you to-morrow morning/’ 

“ Don’t make it, don’t make it, darling, ” said the 
peahen, “ You will fall into the pan. ” 

But the ant paid no attention and made the arsailfi, 
and began drawing them out of the pan : one, two, three, 

^ These lines mean : — The ant kiilecl itself, the peahen 
sorrows, the banyan-tree exudes, the crow’s leg has gone, the 
elephant’s legs have lost their power, the deer’s knee-joints* 
are broken, the waters of the river are disturbed, the millet- 
field is insect -eaten, the great king has hydrocele, the queen’s 
seat has stuck to her, the basket has stuck to Paidarallu 
Peddamraa. 
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four, but at the fifth draw there was an accident and 
she fell into the pan of boiling oil. 

In due time the peahen returned us usual, but for a 
long while she searched in vain in every nook and 
corner for the ant. At last she found the poor little 
thing quite dead in the burning oil and set up a great 
lamentation. In her sorrow she sat down under a 
banyan-tree lamenting, and this made the tree say : — 
peahen, peahen, you have always been joyous : 
what is the matter to-day ? ’* 

“ O banyan-tree, O banyan-tree, don't you know ? 

The ant died, 

The peahen grieves. 

The banyan-tree weeps." 

The banyan-tree began at once to weep at every 
pore, and a crow that always used to perch on one 
of its branches began to enquire : “ O banyan -tree, 
O banyan-tree, you were always hearty : what is the 
matter to-day ? " 

“ O crow, crow, don't you know ? 

The ant died, 

The peahen grieves, 

The banyan-tree weeps, 

The crow has lost a leg." 

Immediately one of the crow’s legs fell off and it 
began hopping on one leg miserably. An elephant saw 
it and said : “ O crow, crow, you were always perky : 
what is the matter to-day ? *’ 

“ O elephant, elephant, don’t you know ? 

The ant died, 

The peahen grieves, 
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The banyan-tree weeps, 

The crow has lost a leg, 

The elephant has lost all. 

Immediately all power went out of the elephant's 
legs and he began to crawl cumbrously here and there. 
In this plight a deer saw him and said : ‘*0 elephant, 
alophant, you were always strong: what is the matter 
to-day ? 

‘"Otloer, deer, don’t you know? 

The ant died, 

The peahen grieves, 

The l^anyan-tree weeps. 

The crow lias lost a leg, 

The elephant has lost all. 

The deer broke her knees.’* 

Instantly the deer fell on its knees by the river-side 
in great pain. Said the river : ‘‘ O doer, deer, you 
were always blithe : what is the matter to-day V ” 

‘‘ O river, river, don’t you know ? 

The ant died, 

The peahen grieves. 

The banyan-treo weeps. 

The crow has lost a leg, 

The elephant has lost all. 

The deer broke her knees, 

The river bubbles. *’ 

When the river began bubbling, said the millet-field 
alongside : “ O river, river, you were always smooth ; 
what is the matter to-day ? *’ 
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O millet-lield, O millet- liold, don’t you know ? 

The ant died, 

The peahen grieves, 

The banyaii'tree weeps, 

The crow has lost a leg, 

The elephant has lost all, 

The deer broke her knees, 

The river bubbles, 

The rnillet-field is blighted.” 

A great blight at once settled on the millet-field and 
the king who was there said: “O miliot-lield, O 
millet-field, you were always full of corn : what is the 
matter to-day ” 

“ O king, Idng, don’t you know? 

The -ant died, 

The pea-hen grieves. 

The l)anyan-tree weeps. 

The crow has lost a leg, 

The elephant has lost all, 

The deer broke her knees. 

The river bubbles, 

The rnillet-field is blighted, 

The King has gone lame,”^ 

The King began at once to go dot-and-go-one and 
when the queen saw hiiu,^ she said : “ O king, king, 

^ In the story as usually told this passage runs : — Into 
the niillefc-held where the King used to go for the purposes of 
nature. 

The vernacular version has: — the King has hydrocele. 

'* The vernacular has when the Queen saw that the King 
had hydrocele, she said, etc. 
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you were always sturdy ; what is the matter to- 
day 

“ O queen, queen, don’t you know ? 

The ant died, 

The peahen grieves, 

The banyan-tree weeps, 

The crow has lost a leg, 

The elephant has lost all, 

The deer broke her knees, 

The river bubbles, 

The millet-field is blighted, 

The king has gone lame, 

The queen stuck to her seat.” 

And sure enough the queen had at once to carry her 
seat about with her, and Paidarallu Peddamma seeing 
her in such a plight said : “ O queen, queen, you were 
always sprightly, what is the matter to-day ? ” 

“O Paidarallu Peddamma, don’t you know ? 

The ant died, 

The peahen grieves, 

The banyan-tree weeps, 

The crow has lost a leg, 

The elephant has lost all, 

The deer broke her knees. 

The river bubbles. 

The millet-field is blighted, 

The king has gone lame, 

The queen’s seat stuck to her, 

And the basket has stuck to Paidarallu 
Peddamma.” 


1075-1 
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XVIII 

The Princess, the Dancing Girl, and 
the Raja 

There was a Raja. He had no issue for a long time 
and at last got a son. The son attained twelve years 
of age, and the parents were anxious about him. 
‘ Sometime after we will .die, so we must perform our 
son’s marriage in our life-time,’ said they and soon start- 
ed in search of a girl. Hefore they started, the son told 
them to get a bride as red as the Gulivenda, as thin as 
the spindle, as sraall-waisted as that of the wasp. The 
Raja and Rani travelled in different countries but could 
not come across such a girl, so they returned to their 
country and told their son. “ We had wandered far and 
wide but could not get a girl of your description.” “ Al- 
right, I will go myself and marry,” said he, and started. 
In course of time, he came to a city where, seeing a 
beautiful garden, he installed. This garden belonged to 
OD(-' Bogam llungasaiu who had amassed seven godowns 
of wealth yet her virginity remained intact ! Her ser- 
vant-maids came to the garden to carry water from the 
well and themselves seeing the Prince reported to their 
mistress : “There is a certain King’s son staying in the 
garden.” Immediately the Bogam Rungasani braided 
her hair, bedecked herself in her jewellery, attired in her 
finery and, followed by her servant-maids, came to the 
garden and went through a dance before the Prince and 
sat on his lap. “ What would your charges be should I 
take away your time ?” asked he, “ Seven bags of varan ” 
was her reply. He immediately tendered the money and 
asked when he should be at her place. “ At 6 o’clock,” 
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replied the Bogam Rungasani and went her way, her 
servants followed suit. ^ Precisely at the hour fixed, the 
Prince went to the Bogani Ri(ngasani*.s and seein^^ there 
none else but her old mother spinning, waited for a 
long time and feeling tired and exhausted he sarcasti- 
cally asked O Spinning monkey, O Spinningimionkey, 
where's the monkey ibat invited me to come.” “ Come, 
come, I will show you the spinning monkey and the 
monkey that invited yon to come ” said the old woman 
and, rising with an ed'ort from her siurining wheel and 
calling fortli all her ebbing strength, she and her 
daughter who bad joined her, dragged the Prince before 
the Raja of the country and preferred a complaint 
against liirn. The Raja, who was of one mind with the 
Bogani Rangas.ini, turning to the Prince, said : Show 
me the spinning monkey and the monkey that invited 
you to come or else I will cause your wealth, horse, 
etc., to be given away to the Bogani EuiigaMini and 
employ you under her to do menial work.” lie fail- 
ed rather his explanation would not be accepted and 
his wealth, etc., as the Raja said, forfeited to the Boga-n^i 
'Rungasani and he had to serve in a menial capacity 
under her ! This had continued for sonie years and one 
day the Prince went to a forest to fetch fuel and the 
rains descended : when taking his seat under a tamarind 
tree he bemoaned his lot and wrote a complaint on a palm 
leaf “ The Bogam Eungasani of this place took seven 
bags of varas and invited me to go to her place. I 
went and waited, Imt none came, so getting impatient 
I asked the Bogavi Emigasani s old mother who wag 
spinning outside ‘ O Spinning monkey, O spinning 
monkey, where’s tlie monkey that asked me to come ? 
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tlpori which the old hag and her daughter, who now 
joined her, dragged me before the Raja of the country 
and instituted a complaint. The Raja, who was of one 
accord with them, asked me to show the spinning 
uionkey and the monkey that invited me to come on 
pain of confiscation of my wealth, etc., and infliction of 
abject punishment. I failed, rather my explanation 
not being accepted, my wealth forfeited to the Bogam 
ltung(.i^an'i and I have been awarded the punishment 
of serving in a menial capacity under her.* This leaf 
ho consigned to the waters of the river where it was 
swaliow^ed by a fish. 

Now the river, becoming swollen by the recent copious 
draughts of rain, flowed into the country of the Prince, 
and the fish also sailed with it and was caught by a 
fisherman and carried in the hand. The Princess — the 
daughter of the Raja born after the unfortunate Prince 
— saw it from the balcony of the palace and at once ran 
to her mother and said. “Just look at the fish carried 
yonder'hy the fisherman. It is beautiful. You must buy 
it at any cost and get it cooked to-night.” The Rani 
ordered it to be bought. It was bought for seven varas, 
and when it was cut open for the purpose of dressing, 
fclie Princess was present with her maids, and great was 
lier surprise when a written palm leaf was found in 
the stomach. 

She took it up, and reading its contents, instantly 
ran to her mother and asked : “ Am I the only person 
born or any one born before me.’* The mother with 
tears in her eyes replied : “ There was a male child, a 

brother, born before you. He has gone to visit countries 
and has not been heard of for many years.” Where- 
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upon she asked her father : “ Give; me some men, I shall 
go to the forest and bring some monkeys/' Her request 
was complied with, and she went to the forest and 
brought a considerable number of monkeys. To these she 
taught tricks — some personating the Bcijurn Bnnga- 
stmi inviting the Prince, who was also personated as 
going to her house, some personating the old Bogmn 
Rungasani s mother working at her spinning wheel, 
some personating the Raja sitting in court, and the old 
hag and her daughter the Bofjavh Biingasanl dragging 
the now impersonated Prince before Iiim : and accom- 
panied by this troop of jnonkeys, the Princess, assuming 
the garb of a Prince, stai'ted with the perixus^^ion of her 
parents for the country of the Bog tun R^ngaiiuii with 
the object of bringing back her brother* In due course 
she reached it and, encamping outside the country 
under an umbrageous Peeped tree and lodging the 
monkeys in a tent, she went into a neighbouring garden 
— the garden proved to be the identical one belonging 
to the Bogum Rungasani — and sat there inhaling the 
bracing air, in the meantime the servant-maids of the 
Bogum Ru/ngasani came to fetch water from the well 
there, and seeing the Princess reported to their mistress 
madam : ‘ There is a beautiful Prince sitting in the 
garden.' Quickly the Bogum Rungasani combed her 
hair, dressed herself in her rich clothes and parapher- 
nalia and adorning her person with gold and silver orna- 
ments, and followed by her servant-maids came to the 
supposed Prince, and going through a dance before him 
sat on the lap. Whereupon the supposed Prince asked : 
“ What would your charge be should I take away your 
time?" The Bogum Rungasani replied “ Seven bags of 
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varas'* which she instantly paid and asked when to come. 

Six o'clock in the evening " replied Bogvm Biingasani, 
and left the x:)lace with her servant-maids. Exactly at that 
hour the Princess went to the Bognm llimgasani s place, 
and seeing there none except her old mother, waited and 
waited and getting impatient addressed the old hag : “ O 
spinning monkey ! O spinning monkey ! Where is the 
monkey that invited rne to come.” “ Come, come, I will 
sliow you the spinning monkey and the monkey that 
invited you to come ” said the old woman and rising 
from her spinning-jenny, dragged the Princess, aided 
on by the BoquHt liimqascmi who now joined her, 
before the Raja and preferred a complaint. The Raja, 
who was working in concert with the complainants, 
turning to the Princess said : “ Show the spinning-mon- 
key and the monkey that asked you to come or else 
I will order your retinue, wealth, etc., to be given away 
to the Bogum Bungasani and yourself made her menial 
servant.” “ Suppose I show you the monkeys, what 
will you give ? ” was the Princess’ counter-question. 
“ In that case I will order giving away to you the wealth 
and everything of the Bogtirn Bungasani and making 
her your menial servant.” “ Alright, set that down 
in writing,” said the Princess. The Raja wrote it out, 
and the Princess the next day took him, followed by the 
Bogum Bungasani and her mother, the old woman, 
to the encampment : and great was his astonishment to 
find near the tent, a young she-raonkey inviting an 
young he-monkey to come, and close by the veritable 
old she-monkey spinning ! and inside the tent there sat 
a Raja (a young he-monkey) in durbar before whom 
an old sha-monkqy, aided by a young she-one (her 
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daughter) was dragging a young he-monkey (Prince). 
Astonishment subsided, the Raja without showing 
any more favouritism to the Boqiim Eimgasani, order- 
ed her wealth and property to be confiscated and 
given to the supposed Prince, that the Bogum liunga- 
sani herself should serve in a menial capacity under 
him (her). With a magnanimous heart the Princess 
dismissed, with their wealth, the several Princes who 
were the dupes of the Bogi/vi^ Bungasrmi, reserving 
only her brother, and stayed in tlie country. Some- 
time after, the Bognm liiingasant went to the palace 
and reported to the Raja weeping “ The royal person, 
whom 3mu have given mo to serve under in a menial 
capacity is not a Prince but a Princess dressed as a 
man.” *‘IIow will we distinguish whether the person 
is a Prince or Princess ? ” asked the Raja. 

‘•Raja, you invite him to a repast/’ said the Bogiim 
liungasani ‘ when he comes, ask him to take a 
bath when it y^ill be easily distinguished whether ho 
is a man or of the opposite sex.’ The Raja nodded 
assent. 

Now the Princess had a parrot. It would go to the 
Raja’s durbar hall whenever it was let loose and luckily 
it chanced to be there when this conversation took place 
and as it concerned her mistress, reported the occur- 
rence as follows: — “Sister dear! the Boguiu Ihmga- 
sani has reported that you are not a Prince but a 
Princess. The Raja in conseq hence will invite you to a 
repast, but ask of you to take a bath primarily with 
a view to distinguish your sex.” In truth, the Raja in- 
vited the supposed Prince to a repast. She went provid- 
ed herself with varus and the Raja at once sent for a 
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barber. The barber came, shaved, shampooed and ap- 
plied oil to the Princess’ body who now seeing that the 
bath water was ready, threw a handful of varas before 
the barber to divert his attention ; and while he wag 
gathering them she hastily took a bath, dressed and 
joined the Eaja. After the Princess had gone, the 
Raja asked the barber whether the royal person he 
shaved was a Prince or a Princess. “ He is a good 
King’s son, a Prince if my eyes do not deceive me ” 
replied the barber, and this was communicated to the 
Bog II m 11 ungasani . 

Some time after, the dancing-girl again came and told 
the Raja that her master was not a Prince but a Princess, 
and that he'was mistaken. “ What is your idea this 
time,*’ asked the Raja “ of distinguishing the sex ? ” If 
you take the personage, Raja, to a garden, ” replied 
the Bogam Bungasani you will find that, if she is a 
woman she will pluck and bring many flowers, if a man, 
will pluck three flowers and inhaling their fragrance, 
throw them away.” The parrot heard this conversation 
also, and duly informed her mistress of it. In due 
course, the Raja sent for the Princess and told her 
“ Come we will go to the garden.” They went. Remem- 
bering what the parrot had said, the Princess plucked 
three flowers only and was inhaling their perfume. “ O 
take some more,” said the Eaja, “ Females are exces- 
sively fond of flowers and we males are satisfied with 
three flowers aya*' replied the Prince. Soon after they 
came away. 

Some time after the Bogam Bungasani again came 
and told the Eaja : “ O Eaja, the master you gave me is 
a Princess not a Prince. You think that I have been 
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telling you lies but you are very much mistaken. 
You will find me telling you the bare truth when you 
make her ascend the Samartha biinda.'' The parrot 
listened to this conversation also and duly reported of 
it to her mistress who was very much cast down, as she 
did not know how to escape from this ordeal. “ Don’t 
you be cast down, sister, ” said the parrot. “ I know 
of a stratagem, when you go up the Samartha bunchi 
and hence advance towards womanhood, set me at 
liberty. I ihall fall under one of the Baja’s Imrse’s 
legs and getting my leg injured, cry piteously, when you 
should rush towards me, and, sprinkling the blood that 
issues from my broken leg on all your clothes, set up 
a loud cry saying, ‘ I have brought my favourite 
parrot here and got it killed. I shall not stay here any 
more. I shall forthwith go away to my country 
In due course the Raja sent for the Princess. The 
Princess came and he asked her to go up the Samariha 
bunda. She went up and attained towards puberty 
when the Princess let loose her parrot as pre-arranged. 
It got under one of the Baja’s horse’s legs and was 
crying piteously for help, when the Princess rushed to 
its rescue and besmearing some of the blood of the 
bird’s injured leg on her clothes, set up a loud cry, giving 
vent to the words “ I have come here to get my favour- 
ite parrot killed, I wont stay here any longer, 1 shall 
immediately leave for my country.” With these words 
she came away hurry-skurry, and the next day started 
for her fatherland, taking with her the Bogam Runga- 
sani and the Prince her brother, who \vas wandering 
all the time of what could the meaning be of hi^ be- 
ing carried in the train of the supposed Prince when 
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all the other Princes wore sot at liberty by him (her) 
and their wealth and property respectively restored to 
them. 

The Princes, who were still in the country, came to 
a consitierable distance to wish their deliverer god- 
speed while the Eaja came to a greater distance than 
they, or whore the country divided his from the other 
by a stream ; and when the Princess crossed this 
natural boundary and was welbnigh on the other side 
or in the dominions of another Baja, she let loose her 
braided hair and calling out the Eaja, showed the 
Savara't/i, The Eaja was surprised and exclaimed “ Aha I 
1 have been imposed upon by you, a woman. Kemem' 
her I shall marry you and spearing your side, drink 
therefrom throe palmfuis of blood.” “ Baja,” said the 
Princess, remember I will marry you and beget a son 
by you, h or three (J-adyas I will get you tied fast to a 
tree and have you beaten thrice with a ratan by that 
very son.” 

With the resolution thus made, the Princess returned 
to her country where the patents received her and their 
long-lost son with all demonstrations of parental joy. 
And it is in the parental home that the Prince was sur- 
prised to learn that the royal person wdio had saved him 
and his brother-princes from the perpetual abject bon- 
dage at the hands of the wily Bogam Rungasaniy was a 
Princess in a man’s garb and that his own sister born 
after him ! for which act of liberation and the further 
free gift of the dancing-girl to him, the Prince could 
not but be grateful to his sister for lifetime. The 
parents also were no less surprised at what their daugh- 
ter, with a great risk to herself, had done and in whose 
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mission that of bringing their son, they were not 
sanguine of success. 

The one prime anxiety about the safety and well- 
being of their son being over, other anxieties which 
are the usual anxieties of parents, for the mar- 
riages in their lifetime of their only daughter who — 
now attained her puberty and whom to keep in that 
state without matrimony is considered a heinous crime 
from time immemorial — and that of their son nolcm 
voiens, were corroding the hearts of the royal pair. In 
a very short time however, they came across a girl 
answering somewdiat to the description given by the 
Prince in the matter of bride for him. They afc once 
negotiated with the girl’s parents and performed their 
sou’s marriage with her amidst great splendour, din of 
the leathern drum and clangour of cymbals and other 
brass instruments of music. 

One anxiety removed and the Kaja and Rani were now 
waiting that Providence would put in their way a hus- 
band for their daughter when a Raja — veritably the 
Raja from the country where formerly the Bogcmi liimcia- 
sani resided and who made the fearful solemn declara- 
tion — came and married the Princess. The Princess was 
right glad of it as he was the Raja before whom she 
made the declaration, and knowing of his revengeful 
motive, she made a human figure from flour and filled the 
belly with Patinakam and, clothing it with a fine dress 
and bedecking it with the “nine ornaments” mede it 
repose on the nuptial couch, herself concealed in a 
corner or behind a wall partition. When the Muhurta 
arrived, the Raja entered the bridal chamber and seeing 
the bride reposing, he took out his Chandraanidhunh^ 
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speared at the side and drinking the supposed blood with 
the palms of his hands throe times, ho left the country 
for his own. 

As regards the Princess, she, without the least confusion,* 
emerged from her place of concealment, and just then 
hearing of an itinerant company of jugglers having 
come into her country, she joined it and learnt every- 
thing from the slight-of-hand down to tight-rope that it 
could impart ; and equipped thus she went with the 
company to her husband’s country, and there in the 
open air before the palace performed on the tight-rope. 
The Raja was extremely pleased with the performance, 
and sending for the Manager, enquired whether he 
would send the young dancer to the palace. 

“ O yes, we shall send” said he (as ho had received 
instructions from the Princess already) and accordingly 
the Princess went to the palace and passed seven nights 
there; and on the seventh or last night intuitively know- 
ing that she had conceived, she spoke to the Raja thus • 

“ Raja, 1 am going to my country to-morrow.” 

“O what would you have?” asked ho, “any gold, 
silver, grain.” 

“ No, 1 do not want anything,” said the supposed 
rope-dancer “ I^shall be satisfied if you be good enough 
to give me your handkerchief, signet ring,”and the carca- 
net of gems. 

These the Raja readily gave, and the Princess taking 
them came away ; and before long the Princess made 
preparations, set out with the strolling company and 
duly reached her country, where she dismissed the 
troupe with largesse and remained behind the Purdha in 
the palace. < 
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In due course she gave birth to a male child who, 
after a time, had grown up to be a boy, and with boys of 
his age, he would often play marbles, and whenever they 
disagreed in the play they would beat him and upbraid 
him saying that he was born to a juggler. For a consider- 
able time he would not mind what they had to say, but 
one day, when reaching home, the uphraidings of his 
companions in the play rushing before his mind’s eye, ho 
at once ran to his mother with a rice-pounder and cried 
out “ Tell me who my father or else I would make short 
work of you with this pounder.” The mother said : 
“Son dear, hear. There is a misapprehension. You 
are not born to any base individual but you are born to 
such and such a Raja in lawful wedlock. I have taken 
infinite trouble for your sake. Betw’een your father and 
myself there passed declarations. Your father declared 
that he would marry me and spear me with a spear and I 
declared that I should marry him, get a son by him and 
for three gadiyas tie him (your father) fast to a tree and 
get him beaten thrice. with a ratan. Your father’s decla- 
ration failed and was of no effect except in marrying me; 
My declaration for the success of which I had to join a 
troupe of strolling jugglers, obtain your father’s favour 
and beget you has been fulfilled the prime and greater 
part, and 1 was seriously thinking of late how the remain- 
der part would be fulfilled.” 

The Prince listened to this reasonable explanation 
and at once set out for his father’s country and reached 
it ; his first work there was to bring away the four 
wooden legs of the Raja’s cot and the next to take away 
from the washerwoman the royal clothes and throw in 
a dried-up well. For these daring acts committed by a 
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thief, untraceablo and unuaughfc, a general insecurity 
prevailed in tbtJ country aiid the Raja was anxious, and 
one day, lying on his cot in the palace, he v/as thinking 
what to do in the matter when the Prince entered 
his chamber and said : Raja, come, come and I shall 
“ show you the thief.” The Raja and his attend- 
ants came to a place. The Prince asked the attend- 
ants to post themselves round the place to avoid the 
thief’s escaping, and, now taking the Raja, he came 
to the well and said : ‘ it is in this well the thief threw 
the clothes.* The Raja got down and said that the 
clothes which were there were his. ‘ If they are yours 
then, bring them up said the Prince.* ‘They are mine 
why should not I bring them up, as there are none of 
my attendants here’ thought the Raja within himself, and 
hardly were they l')rought up and set down on the ground 
from the well than the Prince called out at the pitch 
of his voice, “ Here is the thief. lie is carrying away the 
clothes. Tie him fast to a tree, quick ! quick ! *’ The 
attendants came and tied the Raja fast to a tree for 
three aadiyas, when the Prince approaching him ad- 
ministered three slight strokes with a ratan and said, 
“ My mother’s declaration is this day fulfilled.” And 
it now dawned on the Raja, that the Princess he 
thought he liad pierced with a spear might have been a 
different woman from his wife the Princess who made 
the declaration, and who might have escaped the death by 
native cunning ; and being struck with the features of the 
Prince who was every inch his own, he embraced him 
and sent for his mother, who, in the ^course of a few 
days, reached the country and appearing before her 
husband told that her declaration to the very letter 
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was fulfilled. In elucidation thereof she recounted 
from the beginning, how she made an image of her own 
in Hour, and dressing and decking it Avith ornaments, 
made it repose on the nuptial couch and how the 
Raja, on .entering the bridal-chamber, taking it for 
his bride, speared at the side with his Chandraaidhi- 
am and drinking it as much as three palmfuls of the 
Panakam which he took for blood, and thinking that 
his declaration had been fulfilled left the country ; and 
how she now emerged from the place of concealment 
behind the wall partition where she was watching all 
that had taken place and how just then hearing of 
a strolling company of jugglers having come into the 
country she joined it and learning all that it could 
impart of jugglery, legerdemain, wont to the Raja’s 
country with it and performed on the tight-rope 
before the palace, hoAV the Raja Avas pleased wit}) her 
performance, sent for her at the palace where she 
passed seven nights with him and conceived a son. 

Here are the proofs ’’-said she in conclusion “ producing 
the signet ring, the handkerchief and the carcanot of 
gems I had received as presents from you on the occa- 
sion.” The Raja could not but acknowledge that they 
were his own and calling his Avife near embraced her 
tenderly and admitting her to his favour, ever after- 
wards loved her with a true husband’s love for the 
tribulations she had borne in the past. The son be- 
came the heir-apparent to the throne. 

The Raja, the Raui» and their son are there in their 
city. We are here. Now may you go and come 
(afterwards). 
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XIX 

The Man and His ‘ Friend ' 

Thero ware two men who used to call each other 
‘friend.’ One man, in one of his humourous moods, 
played a prank with the other by putting a frog on him 
and crying out ‘ a snake, a snake.* The consequence 
was that the man thinking that a veritable snake was 
on him had been frightened to the highest pitch and 
gave up his ghost. 

Now tlie relatives of the deceased charged the man, 
who played the prank, with murder and dragged him 
before the magistrate of the place for justice. 

The magistrate enquired : — “ Why did you commit 
the murder ? ’’ “ I committed no murder. I played a 

prank with the deceased by putting a frog on his 
person and exclaimed loudly ‘a snake, a snake ’ without 
imagining that things will take such a course,” replied 
the accused. “ You have caused the death of the man. 
It is murder. To meet the ends of justice you will be 
blown away from a gun,” said the magistrate seriously 
and the man was frightened out of his wits. 

The morrow, the magistrate in harmony with the 
sentence passed, had two guns set apart at some distance 
from each other on the maidan, one was loaded and 
the other unloaded. Before the unloaded gun the cul- 
prit stood and was informed he will be blown away 
from the gun and, accordingly, order was given to fire — 
and some seconds after the light flashed and the gun 
went off with a low sound and the man was a corpse ! 
The death was due to sheer fright. ‘This is a prank too' 
exclaimed the magistrate at the end ‘ played to meet 
the ends of justice.’ 
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XX 

The Shepherd, the Guru and God 

There was% shepherd. In his foolish way, charac- 
teristic of the race, he expressed to a spiritual preceptor 
a desire to see God. “ Yes, you can see God ; said the 
guru good humouredly “ if you offer Him Pdlnparvui- 
nam^ Taking this in right earnest, the shepherd would, 
with great humility, offer Pdluparnifmam on a platter 
of stitched banian leaves ; andean Unseen Being used 
to make His appearance and do justice to the oblations 
offered ! 

Sometime after, the guru came and in fun asked 
th^ shepherd : 

‘ Have you done as I have bidden you ? ■ 

* Y^es, your Eeveronce.’ 

‘ Have you seen God ? ’ 

‘ Yes, He comes and partakes of oblations.' 

To satisfy this for himself the guru stayed and found 
that it was so. The next day when God came he 
advised the shepherd : ‘ Discard the company of the 
guru, he not possessing a contrite heart, or else I shall 
put a stop to coming hither henceforth.' 


XXI 

The Fulfilment of a Curse 

There was a certain ascetic practising austerities in a 
forest. * An emperor’s son, while riding there with his 
friends and followers and with bows and arrows to shoot 
at birds, saw a dead snake lying on the ground, and an 

1075-6 
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ascetic close by. This fellow is performing a great 
penance, said the prince, and, taking the dead snake, 
hung it round the neck of the holy man and moved on. 
It was the height of the rainy season, ind the dead 
snake got wetter and wetter, became putrid, and thou- 
sands of creatures engendered in it. When the.’sun rose 
one morning after some days the worms showed them- 
selves to be very active by creeping about; the body of 
the ascetic ; and when he scratched his body the dis- 
comfort caused thereby was indescribable. Enduring it 
no longer he opened his eyes and found myriads of 
worms creeping about his body and a putrid smell ema- 
nating therefrom, and the snake though decayed and in 
pieces still hanging on to him. 

“ Who put this on to my neck ? ” said the ascetic, 
and cursed the man, saying : May the very same 

snake bite him and suck his life’s blood. ” 

His penance being thus vitiated, the ascetic went to 
the river-bank to clean himself and renew it. 

Now in the emperor’s country, his puruhit, bis priest 
and his astrologer, said to him one morning on their 
usual visit to the palace : “O emperor, your son will be 
bitten by a snake on such and such a day and at such 
and such an hour. The prince has disturbed the austeri- 
ties of an ascetic. The catastrophe cannot be averted, 
do what wo may. ” 

With a heavy heart the emperor heard the prophecy, 
and, saying within himself, “ let us see how this shall 
come to pass, ” got the palace thoroughly swept and 
cleaned from the ceiling to the ground, inside and out ; 
and the fissures or chinks in the walls cemented with 
chunam and the holes of the running drains covered up 
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Avith masonry, and fcook* every precaution so that no 
snake should be harboured there, and on the day on 
which the snake was to bite the prince ho had fires 
burning brightly around the palace, and permitting no 
egress or ingress even to a bird, waited for the worst. 
The whole population on the other hand, upon whom a 
gloom had been cast, poured into the palace-yard with 
deep sorrow, many wailing and all wishing that the evil 
hour might pass away without mishap to their emperor*3 
son. 

The news of the misfortune that was to happen to 
:the prince on such and such a day and at such and 
tSuch an hour was not confined to his country, but 
spread like wild fire in the seventy-six subsidiary 
kingdoms over which the emperor held sway, and every 
subject, the high and the low, sympathised with the 
emperor. And so popular was he that in one of the 
subject countries a mother said to her son, reputed to 
be a very groat doctor : You who know so much 
that every drug yields to you its virtue ! You who 
know incantations so well that messengers from 
Hanuman and the daityas seem to be at your beck and 
call ! The emperor’s son is in clanger of death by a 
snake-bite. Will you not go and cure him ? " 

So saying, she rolled up a bundle containing the re- 
mains .of the previous evening’s food in his hands and 
bade him go to tlio capital. As ho was going, the 
snake in the guise of an old man, was also going there. 
It entered into conversation with the medicine man and 
asked : “ Where are you going ? ” 

“ I am .going to cure the king’s son, who is going to 
be bitten by a snake ! ” 
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Can you cure him ? ” 

Yes, I can.*' 

“ Eeally/’ interrogated the old mah (i. the serpent 
in disguise). 

“ Yes, or else I shall make a sacrifice of my medical 
books and incantation books to the fire.” 

“Well, lam the serpent. I am going to bite the 
prince. You will see my power.” > 

So saying the old man went to a bush, and, coming 
out as a ddhisesha* with hood expanding, bit a “green ” 
tree of twelve branches, blossoming with flowers and 
fruits, when, lo and behold ! the tree burned itself up 
in an instant, the stump only remaining. Seeing this 
the doctor entered the forest hard by and bringing a leaf 
in his hand, extracted juice from it and poured it on 
the remains of the burnt tree, and immediately the tree 
came to life, with its branches, flowers, fruits and all, 
flourishing as before. 

Whereupon the serpent advised the man saying : — 
“ Go by the way you came. Do not cure the prince. 
He has disturbed the austerities of an anchovito, who 
in consequence has cursed him. The anchovite’s curse 
should not be made of no effect.” 

Hearing which the doctor returned home only to 
receive his mother’s curse for not carrying out her wish. 

Meanwhile, the evil hour drew nigh. An old purdhit 
of the king, full of years, who had been left at home, 

•[A most interesting instance of the form in which the old 
literary legends about Dhanvantara, the leech, and the human- 
ised NSga serpents, have survived among the peopla.-^rSlR 
BicHARD Temple.] 
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desired to see the prince once again and started for the 
purpose, and while going he saw a fresh lime lying on 
the path. Going along it he reached the palace and 
greeted the prince reverentially from behind the fires- 
The prince returned the greeting, and, seeing the lime 
in the hand, ho asked for it. Taking it he 

smelt it, when ^at once it became a snake, sticking to his 
nose with a long tail, and sucking the prince’s life blood. 
Thus was the anchovite's curse fulfilled, and nothing 
could avert, it. And this is in accordance with the 
decrees of fate. 

XXII 

The Koraati and His Clever Wife 

There was once a miserly Koinati who used to give a 
scr of joiudrl every day for making three cakes. Of those 
he would eat two and a half and leave the rest to his 
wife, and half a cake is certainly not sufficient to keep 
any one’s body and soul together, so it is not strange 
that the Komati’s wives whom ho married one after 
another, left him on the ground of insufficient food. 

At last the Komati got a wife who had a will of her 
own, and was a fit person to control him, though like 
the others she used to bake three cakes and place them 
before her husband. She stood her share of half a cake 
for three days, but on the fourth day she reserved a cake 
and a half for herself, and placed the rest before her 
/husband. 

“ Where’s the rest ? ” said the husband ; “ fetch it.” 

“Why?" 

“ I want it." 
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She would not bring it, aud he refused to eat any- 
thing. So she ate all the cakes. The next day also she 
baked three cakes and entreated her husband to eat his 
share. 

“ How many cakes ? " said he. 

“ One and a half.’* 

“ Say two and a half.” 

But she would not, and again ate theni all. This 
went on for three or four days, and the consequence 
was that the husband became unwell, nearly died, but 
still remained obstinate. 

Then the wife called .some of her people and said : — 
“ My husband is dead. Prepare a bier.” They came 
and prepared the bier, and when they were about to 
bathe the corpse she went up to it and said : — “ Consent 
now.” 

“ Say two and a half.’* 

He would not yield, and the woman on her part 
remained inexorable. The bathing over the relations 
laid the corpse on the bier and carried it to the cremation 
ground and placing it there they piled on the stacks of 
firewood and cowdung cakes, when the wife under the 
pretence of seeing her husband for the last time went 
near him and said gently in his oar : — “ Now consent 
and say one and a half.” 

“ No. Say two and a half,” retorted he. 

The next moment the pile was lit, when the dead 
man broke loose from the pyre, and exclaimed in a^ 
loud distracted tone : — “ I consent, I consent. One 
and a half.” 

The people were frightened out of their wits, but 
when they came to know the story they laughed heartily 
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and went to their horues. The miser also returned 
homo with his wife, and henceforward divided the cakes 
equally. 


XXIII 

The Baniya and the Sadhu 

A Baniya was in the habit of feeding daily one Sudhio 
and then partake of meals himself. On one occasion 
no sadhfc came to his abode for three days, and the 
baniya in consequence was without food all these days. 
However, on the fourth day ho went into the city and 
found one sadJnt covered with sores sending out pus 
and putrid smell. Him he brought and carefully 
cleansing the sores with cotton, placed meals before him; 
But the sadhu refused the meals saying ; “I do not 
want this. I want flesh. ” Upon which the baniya 
had meat brought from the market, and cooking it placed 
before the sadhu. This also the sadhu refused saying 
“ I do not want this. I want human flesh.” Upon 
wdiich the baniya was in a quandary and did not know 
what course to follow for some time, when a thought 
struck him, and he at once ran to his wife and consul- 
ted in the matter and both of them came to the deter- 
mination of sacrificing their only child. 

Divining their noble determination the sadhu, with- 
out rousing the suspicion of the pious pair ran at 
once to the lad’s school and advised the child to immedi- 
ately flee from his father and mother as they mean 
to kill him to supply human flesh to a certain sadhu, 

“How can I flee from my mother” said the preco- 
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cious and sensible lad, “ how can I floe from her who 
had conceived me and carried me in her womb for nii^e 
months. How can I fleeirom my father’* ejaculated 
the lad, “who: has brought me up these seven years. 
Sacrifice me they may. I am ready. The cause may be 
a good one.” 

Struck with the words of obedience of the mere 
stripling of a lad the sadhu, as if nothing happened, came 
back to the bariiya's and the lad also, some time after, 
came home running. The mother on seeing him press- 
ed him to her breast and shed tears. The father also 
standing at a corner of the house was weeping bitterly. 

“ Don*t shed tears. Don’t weep,” said the sadhu. 
“ Pound him well in a pounder without dropping a tear 
over him and cooking the flesh bring it to me.” 

The sorrowing parents had done as the sadha had 
required of them, though they could nofc withhold them- 
selves from shedding tears, and what parents in this 
world can refrain themselves from shedding tears when 
it is required of them to do the inhumane afid un- 
pleasant task of pounding their son in a pounder. 
And when the meals were actually served to the sadhu 
he again refused saying : — 

‘ I do not prefer the meals cooked by a barren family.’ 
Whereupon the baniya*s feelings had better be imagined 
than described. He was non-plussed and petrified as a 
stone when his wife interposed and said to the sadJm 
“ I am not barren sir. I am carrying a six months’ 
child in the womb ; and with these words she took up a 
hatchet that had lain hard by and was on the point of 
ripping open her belly ; when the sadhu intervened and 
said that he really admired their piety, fortitude and deter- 
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mination and asked the baniya and his noble wife to ask 
a boon. 

“ We do not want any boon, august sir, said 
they. ** We have all by the kindness of Ishvara, If it is 
possible only give us back our lost child/* 

Hearing these words the sadhu called the lad by his 
mere name, and wonder of wonders ! the lad answering 
the call “ Here am I ” came running with a slate in his 
hand ; and instantly the sadhu had vanished out of 
sight. 


XXIV 

The Sadhu and the Dancing Girl 

Once upon a time a sadha in a fores.t ran short of 
milk upon which he sustained and at once ran into the 
habitations of men not far off and entering the first house 
which proved to be that of a dancing girl and asked the 
inmate of it for milk. The dancing girl went to fetch and 
in the meantime a bier passed by the house, AV here- 
upon the sadhu called out. 

Seshi, Seshi, Do run and enquire where the man is 
going. *’ She wont and returned with the answer that the 
man was going to heaven. Some time after another 
bier passed and the sadhu again called out the dancing 
girl and again commanded as before \Seshi, Sesh'L Do 
run and enquire where the man is going.* She again 
went and returned with the answer that the mar was 
going to hell. 

The sadhu who was not far advanced in asceticism 
was stunned at these answers and so earnestly entreated 
the dancing girl to explain. 
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“What can I explain, holy man,” said the dancings 
girl “l am a being worth threo pies — a servant to you, a 
servant of all. What explanation you expect from me 
— an illiterate woman of no consequence. 

The sadhu insisted and she explained that, from the 
men following the first bier, she enquired what kind 
of man the deceased was when alive. ‘ He was a good 
man ’ said they in one voice. Deducing that man well 
spoken of by man is approved of or commended by God 
she gave the reply that the deceased was going to heaven. 
From the carrier of the second bier she said she enquired 
what kind of man the deceased was when alive. ‘ Ho was 
a bad man * said they unanimously. i\gain deducing 
that man ill-spoken of by man is not approved of or com- 
mended by God she framed the reply that the deceased 
was going to hell. 

Pleased with these sensible explanations which the 
reflecting dancing-girl gave, the sadhu retired into the 
forest taking the milk with him. 


XXV 

The Budmash and the Goddess Kali 

There was a budmash who used to empty his spittoon 
on Kali’s head every day. 

The poojari, though with patience and reverence used 
to cleanse the head of the dirty saliva, asked the goddess 
one day. 

O goddess. I clean you every day and the fellow all 
the same empties the spittoon on you. Why don’t you 
kill him. You kill so many good people.” 
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“ Ah ! ’* replied the goddess. “ The fellow is destined 
to live so many years and do vilLainous deeds. How 
can I kill him ? When the time comes, I shall bo a 
factor or an instrument in killing him.*' 

As usual the fellow came one day and while empty- 
ing the spittoon, tripped and Kali from the back gave a 
blow on the head* and the miscreant fell on the 
pavement or lay prone to the ground, lifeless — his cup 
of iniquity being then to the brim, the sands of life 
ran out. 


XXVI 

The Rajah and the Prophetic Writing 

There was a Brahmin. He used to go abegging. 
The Eaja of the place, who was imperfectly educated, 
thinking within himself to improve his studies had sent 
for the Brahmin and told him that bo would pay seven 
varas a month, if ho taught him. The Brahmin accept- 
ed soliloquizing Seven varas - a month** ! yes. That*s 
better. I do not get four annas coppers oven in a day 
with all my energetic begging.'* 

For a considerable number of years the Brahmin was 
teaching the Eaja and during this period his prospects 
in life were bettered and he acquired wealth, purchased 
houses, lands, stored grain and seemed to be happy in 
every way but his end was drawing nigh. So taking a 
palm leaf he wrote on it the following : Apardtl Bajic 
voorilo choosai vani choosta vumiorii chaisai varn. chaisUi 
vunnarii, chepj^ai varii yavaru lairn ” “ Deeni vaila 1,200' 
roopayalu ** and two or three days after that ho died. 
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In due course the ceremonies were performed over 
the deceased and the Brahmin's son, a boy of tender 
years, was attending school as usual. Some years 
after the death of his father, the boy came home from 
school one day and asked his mother for meals. 

‘ For the past week or so I have been managing for 
meals with difficulty, but to-day I could not get any- 
thing ' said the mother. 

“ So ” said the son who now began to understand the 
world “ what no wealth loft by my father ? ' 

“ No " replied the mother. The wealth, the lands, 
etc., had all gone during these years.” 

Hearing this, the boy looked liere and there to discover 
whether his deceased father had left him anything and 
was almost disappointed and looked up and great was 
his surprise to find a palm loaf stuck to the roof of the 
house on which the following writing was inscribed 
“ Apardfci 'Eajm voorilo choosai varu choosta vunnaru,*’ 
chaisa varu chaistfi vunndru, cheppai varu yavaru lairu. 
That he took out therefrom and reading the writing in- 
scribed ^vent to tiie Eaja and demanded twelve hundred 
rupees, as the price of the palm leaf. The Eaja refused 
to buy it, whereupon the young Brahmin took it to a 
Eomti who, characteflstic of the race known for astute- 
ness, sold his houses, property, etc., and with the pro- 
ceeds thereof secured the palm leaf at the price named. 
Some of the people at court carried the news to the 
ears of the Eaja who now envied the Ko7nti and asked 
him to part with his purchase “ I shall not part with it 
under twelve and twelve tw^enty-four hundred rupees ” 
said he. Forthwith the Eaja paid the sum and became 
the possessor of the palm leaf without understanding 
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the mystic meaning attached to the writing for a long 
time. 

Now one day, the Eaja while in the act of taking his 
seat in the throne room he remembered the subject of 
the palm leaf, thought about it, and resolving to put it 
to the test called the minister aside and spoke. “ khave 
resolved to put the subject of the palm leaf to the test. 
I leave you in charge of the kingdom for a few days, 
Govern well till I return.’* Thus handing over the 
kingdom to the minister, the Eaja assumed the garb of 
a gosain and went, first of all, late at night to the Unna- 
chattram, established by himself here ‘and asked for 
charity * What do you want at this part of the night * 
roared the Chuttravi-lceeper, “ I am dying for food for 
the last three days, Give me something — a morsel of 
food if you please ” replied the supposed beggar. At 
this juncture came the Eaja’s second wife herself with 
a golden tray on her head containing the various sapid 
viands, a handful of which the Chatiram-heeper gave to 
the beggar. Taking the food the disguised Eaja asked 
for a light unwisely. “ Who is that fellow, craving for 
food a few minutes ago now asks for a light *’ im- 
pudently said the Eaja’s second wife, bringing the light. 
Suspicions have been aroused in her mind and great 
was her surprise to find in the beggar her husband in 
disguise. Quick as lightning she ran bo her paramour 
and apprising him of the fact strongly advised him to 
do away with the Eaja ; and he and she soon corfabu- 
lating together they carried the Eaja in their arms and 
threw him into a well that had water, seven elephants* 
deep. But the Eaja did not come to grief : he* was not 
drowned, Boodevi pitying him had drawn back the 
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waters to the pciuila and left him safe in a dry spot. 
Being thus favoured by the mother-earth the Eaja came 
up from the bottom of. the well under cover of the 
dense night. 

He again remembered the writing of the palm-leaf, 
'Choosai vdru choGSta vimncvru, chaisay vdru chaista 
vu7mdru, cheppai vdru, yaivu.ru lairu, and for the 
second time he disguised himself and while perambulating 
the much disused streets soon came upon seven carts, 
loaded with wealth driven over at a brisk rate. “ Go 
on, drive slowly ” said the Eaja and in a time the seven 
robbers not brooking the idea of being caught red-handed 
like this appeared with drawn swords with intent to do 
short work of the man who retarded their carts but, as if 
a thought struck one of them — the youngest — he put his 
sword in bis scabbard and asked his brothers to desist 
from dipping their swords in blood, adding in a low 
tone * we shall marry him to our only sister.* This end 
in view, they took the Eaja along with them to a cave- 
dwelling, where lay in heaps moothiamuloo, rutnamiiloo, 
ravaratnamidoo, kerupooloo, vaiduryamiiloo, manikyarmilu, 
pushparaganudoo and untold wealth, and erecting the 
twelve-post pandal and arranging the buntings with great 
iaste, and doing the one thousand and one preliminaries 
they began celebrating the marriage, the auspicious mo- 
ment to scatter the sacred rice having just then arrived 
when in the midst appeared the Eaja’s first wife, who 
recognizing in the bridegroom her husband ! and giving 
out a shrill cry, enquired “ Are you giving your sister in 
marriage to the Eaja ? ” and in an undertone added 
‘ kill him, kill him.’ 

“ Kill him, kill him. No quarter. No mercy now 
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uttered the six robbers at the top of their voice and the 
words rang through the crowd of the guests who were no 
other than murderers, robbers, thieves and the like, like 
wild fire and produced confusion, consternation and dis- 
may ; but the seventh robber who was of a sympathetic 
nature called out * silence ’ and asked that five minutes* 
respite may be granted to the bridegroom in order that 
he may converse with his newly wedded wife before bo 
was launched into eternity. 

This was complied with, and in these five minutes the 
Raja dinned into his wife’s ears liis sorrowful case and 
proposed of fleeing. She consented, her heart beating 
in union with his, and moreover helped him with her 
counsel with great alacrity and the Raja fled, the 
Parmoshwar also lielping him in liis flight ; and when 
the robbers came to their sister’s liouse after tlio expira- 
tion of the five minutes he was nowhere to bo found. 
Thus were they bearded in their own don ! 

Adventures over and the meaning of the truth of the 
wTiting of the palm leaf realized, the Baja liad put aside 
the garb of the gosain and took back the reins of 
government from the minister, and one day invited the 
magnates audjassals to his palace. They came followed 
by their retainers and a large concourse of people and now 
the Raja at once ordered his two wives to his presence, 
the seven robbers dwelling in the mountain cave-dwel- 
ling and their sister — and gave an account of his adven- 
tures from the beginning, dwelling on the subjoctf how 
his second wife was carrying on an illicit intercourse 
with the chattram-heeper and how she and her para- 
mour threw him into a well and ho came out of it 
unscathed thanks to God’s providence ; how his second 
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wife had unlawful dealings wdth the robbers and how 
she advised them to kill him ; and how he, by the help 
of the robbers’ sister and the youngest brother of the 
robbers, escaped with his life ‘Away with such strum- 
pets’ said the crowd, prince, populace and all in one voice, 
at the same time applauding the kind offices of the rob- 
ber’s sister and of the youngest of robbers, they spoke 
unanimously ‘ Away with the six robbers.’ Immedi- 
ately the unchaste licmces were thrown into a lime- 
kiln filled with chnnam and water poured into it and 
they consumed under the bubbling chnnam noise of 
‘ kootha kootha ’ and the robbers were executed on the 
gallows' tree. Now as regards the youngest robber and 
his sister, the Raja made the former his vassal and, after 
fixing an auspicious day and making due arrangements, 
from the setting up of the twelve-post^s and erecting the 
triumphal arches with display of buntings and festoons 
in auspicious greenery down to the reception of guests, 
he married the latter ; and amidst this connubial bliss 
and over afterwards he often imagined to himself how 
true was the prophetic writing of the palm leaf choonai 
vdru choosta vnnndrn, chaisai vdrn chaistd vunnAru, 
chcppai vdrn yaivaru lairu^ which opened his eyes and 
that the price paid for the leaf was nothing comparable 
to what he had learnt, 

English Translation. 

** In the Apparati Raja's country the lookers on are looking,, 
the doers are doing, but advisers there are none— The price of 
this is Rs. 1,200.” 
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XXVII 

The Soldier and His Wife 

There was a^young man. He was a soldier by profes.* 
sion and his duties called him on the battlefield and ho 
had to go leaving beliind his wife with whom he had 
spent only one day in the bridal chauil>er ! The campaign 
lasted for eighteen years and our young soldier, during 
the period, rendered signal services : and it was when 
the campaign ended he left for his country and in due 
time reached it. 

In the neighbourhood he heard had ‘reports about his 
wife. Bearing them in mind he entered his house in the 
night without any intimation, and found a strange young 
man there at which his anger could not be controlled, 
and he, drawing his sword, advanced headlong to strike 
down the woman and the young man dead whom ho took 
for his wife’s paramour but, at that juncture, the precept 
‘ not to make certain of a thing till seen sufficiently 
with one’s eyes and heard with one’s oars ’ ran across 
his mind and he at once put his sw ord in the sheath. 

The next morning the soldier asked for an explana- 
tion from his wife regarding her bad conduct. 

‘ 1 knew no man ’ said she solemnly ‘ but you.’ The 
young man is your child I begot by you. Don’t you 
roineinber the night that followed our bridal day when 
w e were led to the nuptial couch and you knew me, and 
tlie nest morning you wwe called away on duty,’ 

The soldier at once remembered the occasion. The 
woman was quite right. Inception took place on that 
night and there was no doubt the young man was the 
son of the soldier for his features rer.erabled those of his 
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father ; and the young soldier considering the facts by 
the light thrown upon them, took back his sinless wife 
and embraced his son and always thanked the man who 
taught the precept that saved his house from destruction. 


XXVlll 

The Old Woman and the Unlettered 
Young Man 

A letter came from a distant land. It was deliver- 
by the rural postman to the addressee, an old woman, 
who took it to a young man so that he may give 
the purport of it to her. He took it in his hand, 
opened it and began to weep. The old woman seeing 
the young man weep, she also began to weep. A crowd 
of people, old and young, now began to throng or 
assemble one by one and began to weep also without 
•enquiring the cause. 

At this juncture there was passing a young man from 
the city and, hearing the clamour raised by the people, 
entered into the village and enquired. 

“ What’s the uproar ? Why do you weep? What’s the 
matter ? ” 

They said they Nvept because the old woman wept. 

He then went to the old woman and asked 
“ Why do you weep ? What ails thee ? 

“I wept because the young man wept” said she. 
Whereupon he went to the young man and enquired, 
Why do you weep ? What’s the matter ? ” 

“ I wept ” said lie “ because I was not taught letters 
by my father and mother when I was young.” 
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“ Is this all” exclaimed the city, young man and 
heartily laughing, remarked “ what fools these people 
are ” and went on his way, of course, giving the contents 
of the letter to the old woman containing good news 
from her son in a far off land. 


XXIX 

, The Princess, the kind Kites and the 
unkind Rakshashas 

A Prince accompanied by his wife set out for his 
mother-indaw’s house. On the %vay the Princess, who 
was in an advanced state of pregnancy, travailed and 
travailed, and at last with one great travail brought 
forth a girl-child. To carry the infant witli them to 
their destination seemed or proved to ho a burden to 
t)ie young couple, so they set up a small panda! of 
twigs and leaves of Tumjidi tree and placing the infant 
therein, they started on their course . 

Now the infant was seen by a male and a female 
kite who, taking compassion on it for its sheer loveliness, 
brought the little thing to their place and nursed it 
alongside of a cafe and a dog that were also reared to 
keep company with the rescued child. 

The kites were very, very kind to the blossoming 
buxom girl Before many years have sat on her they 
went to a distant place with the ^express object of 
bringing some good trinkets for her, leaving her in thoir 
abode with her companions, the dog and the cat. As 
was her wont, the Princess (the girl) would supply food 
to the cat and the dog with regularity and punctuality 
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one day she, by a luisfcake, placed food before the 
dor^ first at which the cat was highly incensed and going, 
near the fire-place, put out the fire by easing on it; 
whereupon the Princess was perplexed and did not 
la^ow what to do, when the ciog came and suggested a 
v/ay out of the difficulty by pointing in the sombre 
^stance smoke arising from a ha!ii]efc from which fire 
could be had. 

The Princess went in the direction from wliicli tlie 
smoke issued and, after walking a cro-^e or two, came 
ui>on the hamlet loomed in the distance. It proved 
to hQ the residence of a terrible lidkskasha. For- 
tunately the Rakshashd was not at home, but the 
hVd'shasluVs mother, who was present and saw the 
Princess, set her eyes upon her and thought of detaining, 
her till her son the !\*nksliasha came, so she gave the 
girl an enormous quantity of chillies, etc., to he pound- 
ed, If my mother is a Pai/vrata vspoko the Princess, 
“the chillies, etc., will be pounded into curry stuff’' 
and quickly gave a stroke or two wuth the wooden 
li>t 3 under wheu io t the chillies were pounded to powder. 
Seeing tlie curry stuff finished, the Uakshashi gave a 
l.irgo sack of rice to be pounded. The Princess speak- 
ing as before “ If my mother is a Pativraia the rice 
will bo pounded ” raised the wooden pounder and began 
cd.ving a stroke or two when lo ! the rice was pounded. 
Rice pounded, the Princess persisted in going in spite of 
tl!6 detention of the iCuhi^hasIuds mother, who now 
iioticing self-will on the part of the girl, approached 
her in a cajoling tone and putting certain seeds in her 
hands, spoke ‘ Child, do scatter the seeds as you pass 
along.’ Innocently she was carrying out the monster’s 
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wish and on the half way, came across a gollavddu who, 
on seeing the seeds being scattered about, said “ What 
are you doing, lady ? The ground we are treading is 
Jiakshashi ground. Desist from scattering the seeds. 
A lidkshashd might follow up the track or path you 
are treading aided by the seeds and do you harm ; ” 
and hardly were uttered these words than a BdksJmshil^ 
would you believe it, who was pursuing the Princess, 
was upon her, but she with her nimble feet regained 
her abode, and no inducement of the persuasive monster 
would make her open the bolted and barred door of the 
fortified residence. 

Failed in his attempt, the Udkshashd out of revenge, 
stuck a magic needle on the doorsill and went his way 
despondingly. The next morning, one of the Princess’ 
feet came in contact with the needle and embedded it- 
self into the foot and she died. The dog and the cat 
seeing that their mistress had died, committed suicide. 
In course^of time the kites returned with the trinkets 
and, calling out the Princess the dog and the cat from 
outside for a considerable time, and getting no reply 
went in through one of the windows, and what was 
their surprise and sorrow to find, that the Princess and 
her companions, the cat and the dog, had come by 
death. Weeping and wailing over the dead bodies, the 
kites had three boxes made, wherein, placing the three 
bodies separately in each and closing the lids, they took 
them to the river-bank and left them in the midstream. 

Now three brothers came to the self-same river- bank 
and each got a closed box thrown up by the river. 
The fortunate one who got the box containing the 
•Princess’ dead body took her out and, as it was not in a 
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state of decomposition as the bodies of the dog and cat 
were, he hardly began setting aright the legs, etc., 
when he came across a nail on one of the feet which 
he took out and wonder of wonders the Princess ciuno 
to life 1 Her he married and was happy ever after. 

XXX 

Sir Thomas Munto and his Mission tor 
Hyderabad 

Mundrole Saheb or Dora as Sir Thomas Munro» the 
Governor of Madras, was termed — was sent by the 
English on a political mission to the Ni?.am of Hyder- 
abad, He negotiated much too favourably to the Nizam 
and Englishmen came to know of this. Munro too, 
while returning to Madras, became aware of the fact and 
being greatly afraid of the anger of his countrymen and 
the ignominy he shall he put to, took out his emerald 
ring oflf the finger and rubbing it on a stone with a 
little water and mixing the paste in water he drank it 
off and thus put an end to his life on the way. The 
English, with a view to perpetuate his unworthy 
conduct to posterity, set up his statue in Madras open 
to the skies, the crows and other birds of the air making 
dirt throughout the year with impunity. 

XXXI 

The King and the Blind Wise Man 

In a certain country there were a blind man and a 
deaf man living in great amity or brotherly affection. 
One day the blind man said to the deaf man. “ O take 
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me where people assemble,’* and he took him to the 
Ghoivh, 

There at that time the King was bargaining for a steed. 
The Souclagur wanted one thousand rupees for his 
animal, while the King urged or pressed him to accept 
nine hundred rupees ; when 4ihe blind man in company 
with his companion put in his appearance and said, “ I 
shall examine the animal, I shall examine the animal 
and say what it is worth.” Saying so, he passed his 
hand in a straight direction from the tip of the nose to 
the tail traversing the back, and exclaimed that it is worth 
one hundred rupees only for, when the sire was dead, 
the animal was fed on cow’s milk and hence was nob 
high metalled. Had it been otherwise /.<?,, high metalled 
he would have made a terrible noise, Tur, Tur, Tur,; 
when the hand came in contact with his nose. Hearing, 
this the king made an offer of only one hundred rupees 
to the owner saying that the animal was not thorougli 
bred, and the latter, without saying a word, accepted 
the sum and went on his way quietly for he knew, 
what the blind man said was true. 

The King really admired the intelligence of the blind 
man and ordered that he and his companion be given 
half a seer of rice and two pice daily for maintenance. 

This had continued for some time, when one day the 
king expressed a desire to the blind man to examine him. 
Accordingly, the blind man examined the King by making 
him lie flat and passing his hand over him from head to 
foot and said that there was some Komti blood in his 
veins. Whereupon the King*ran into the queen-mother’s 
apartment with a naked sword and exclaimed : “ Tell m©* 
for a certainty, O female being, or I shall kill you. 
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whether there is any Komti blood in. uio “ Yes iny 
son’*, replied the affrighted mother with folded hands » 
her whole frame shivering all the time “ I once commit- 
ted impropriety with a Komti when your royal father 
was away on an hunting excursion.” 

Abashed and depressed in spirits the King came back 
and said “ You are right O blind man ; but how do you 
know it.** 

“ I know,*’ replied he, “ because you perfectly kept 
quiet when I passed ray hand over you from head to 
foot, had there been no Komti blood in you, you would 
have startled at ray strange l>ehaviour.” 

Sometime after, the King with a view to know the 
purity in blood cl his wife, told the blind man te 
examine her. He did so by making the woman lie fiat 
and passed his hand over her from head to foot, she 
keeping perfectly quiet all the time, and reported as a 
result that she had some impure blood running in her 
veins. 

** How do you know it ?” asked the king. “ Because 
when my hand passed over her, she kept perfectly quiet. 
How could a really good woman allow this ! She would 
have simply started up and not allowed a stranger’s 
hand to touch her person at any cost,” replied the blind 
man. 

The King heard this with greater surprise and inferring 
that the blind fellow was too wise, ordered him on pain 
of death to leave his kingdom. Muttering to himself 
satyavadhi lokavirodhi, (A truthful man is the enemy 
of the world) the poor beggar and his bosom friend, the 
deaf man, started for another country, and on and on 
they walked and came to a thick forest when the deaf 
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.man turned in another direction with a view to leave his 
companion and saying. 

'*1 see you, fellow, have fattened and battened 
on half a seer of rice and two pice allowed you daily by 
the King. So instead of showing gratitude you have 
abused his kindness by taking liberties with him.” 

“ You are mistaken, brother,” replied the blind man. 
“l took no liberty.” So saying he recapitulated all 
the circumstances adding in the end, “ Had he not Koutli 
blood in him he would have kept us for all time because 
of the fact of my effecting a saving to him of no less 
than nine hundred rupees.” 

Satisfied with this explanation the deaf man again led 
him by the hand and, in due course, they reached a 
country where the people took pity on them, raised a 
subscription in their favour and saw that they did not 
suffer for want of means ; for .is it not stated in tlie 
Hindu anthology and sanctioned by traditions handed 
down from time immemorial, that the deaf, the duml), 
the lame and the maim are to be cared for in spite of 
their moral defects which one may see in them to 
a small extent. 


XXXII 

The Tricky Young Man 

In a certain country a father bad a son who was ex- 
tremely lazy and whose sole occupation consistQv of 
wandering in the streets, and coming home puilctviall>' 
for meals. Ilow long will a father, by no ip^eaus 
rich, feed a grown-up boy ? So tying the fellow'&l^nds 
and feet he threw him into a running brook he 
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was carried away by fche force of the current ; but the 
boy seeing a number of washermen on the bank, ])awled 
out “O washermen! O washermen.’* **What is it? 
What is it?” said one of the washerman. ** I am a work- 
man. Should you not rescue me?” replied the boy. 
The washerman who was of a sympathetic mind rescued 
him and adopted him as a son as he had no children. 
The boy stayed in the house and informed the washer- 
man that his name was “ Going,” while he gave it to his 
wife that he was called by the name of “ Coming.” 

In course of’ time he grew in his foster-parents* con- 
fidence and would carry the tied^up bundle of clothes to 
the palace and deliver it there. This went on for some 
time, but one day he fled from the country with tlie^ 
clothes and the Eaja*s servants came to the washerman 
for clothing. ‘ I have no clothes. I have sent them with 
my boy, I do not know by what way he had gone * said 
the washerman and soon entered a lane and called out 
’ Going, Going.’ The wife entered another lane and called 
out ‘ Coming, Comicg.’ The husband thinking that his 
wife had been intimating to him of the boy’s coining, 
came to her and asked ‘ Whore is he ? * 

‘ I simply called out his name ’ replied the wife. Where- 
upon the washerman, without understanding the trick 
played upon him by his foster-son, fell out with his wife. 

Now in the new country to which he had gone, the 
young man skilfully stuck on to a tree all the clothes, 
and a Pearl-merchant coming by that way asked. 

“ O young man, O young mau, what tree is this? What 
are tjia clothes on the tree for ? ” 

the cloth-giving tree, sir, It gives me two 
clothes- This is the support of my children *' 
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replied the young man. The- Pearl-merchant was 
surprised and said : “ I shall give you two hundred 
rupees. You had better give me the tree.’' 

* I won’t give, I won’t give ’ said the- young man and 
after a littip while spoke * Alright, I will give it if you 
permit me to take the first crop.” 

* So Bo it,* said the Pearl-merchant, and tendered him 
two hundred rupees after ascertaining from him his 
name which ho gave out as * Yesterday evening ’ and 
the locality he lived in. The young man received the sum 
and remarking that the tree, owicg to change of hands, 
would not give an early.crop, came home after buying an 
horse on the way. 

The Pearl-merchant after waiting for a considerable 
time found that the tree w^ould not give any crop. So 
becoming vexed he repaired to the locality named and 
enquired, “Where’s the man of the name of ‘ Yesterday- 
evening ’ living ? ” And with many disappointments he 
came upon the house where ho was greatly surprised to 
find varas in the dung of the horse tethered l)efore the 
house’s front, as the young man who had already anti- 
cipated the Pearl-merchant’s coming, had recourse to the 
stratagem of putting some in the horse-dung over 

night now, from his room, called out a young woman 
and asked “ Have you Washed the dung ? ” “ No, I was 
sweeping the house,” wa^ the reply. 

“ That matters little, you had bring the dung first ” 
said Yesterday-evening.” 

She brought the dung and ho washing it, took out the ^ 
coins one after another and put on a tray. The Pearl- 
merchant was surprised and spoke to the young man ‘ I 
will give you one hundred rupees, give mo the horse ’ 
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‘ How can I give it. It yields me varas * said ‘ Yester- 
day-evening.* * No, no, you must part with it ’ said the 
Pearl-merchint and there and then paid him the money. 
The young inan, while receiving the money, remarked 
that owing to change of masters the horse might not 
for two or three days give any varas at all.* 

‘ Alright. I understand the condition/ quickly replied 
the grasping merchant and quickly taking the horse 
with him, left ‘ Yesterday-evening/ 

For two days and more tlie Pearl-merchant waited 
with great eagerness for the liorse to yield varas but it 
yielded not. “ Aha ! Aha ! the fellow had deceived me 
this time also,** said he with great vehemence, so one 
morning he, with his six brothers, went to his house and 
finding ‘ Yesterday -evening * they put him in a box and 
carried it, the follow all the wliile from inside shouting 
“I don't want to marry. 1 don’t want to marry/’ It 
was summer and the Pearl -merchants, feeling warm 
and thirsty, set down their burden in a forest and 
entered a tliicket of wood to drink toddy. In the 
meantime a beggar passing by the way and hearing 
“ I don’t want to marry, I don’t want to marry *' came 
near the box and spoke “ Who are you ? Are you a 
devil or a human being 

“ I am not a devil, sir, I am a human being, and my 
brothers are carrying me to got me married I said I 
don’t want marriage and they are forcing me.” replied the 
tricky young man. ‘ It is good. You had better marry’ 
spoke the beggar. “ 1 am under a teacher prosecuting 
my studies. They are going to get me married and thus 
hamper my studies ” replied the young man. ‘‘ But oh I 
have no one who will get me married thus.” 
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* ** If that is the case you had better get into the box 

and 1 shall go to my teacher. When my brothers come 
take care to repeat ‘ I don't want to marry, 1 don’t want 
to marry ■ 

With great alacrity the beggar got into the box and 
the tricky young man. obtaining release thus, went 
direct to his house and with the money wdiich he had, 
lie purchased eight hundred sheep, which he would 
take to a heath and they would be browsing on the 
incline of a hillock and he would be watching them. 

Now the Pearl-merchants on their round.s with their 
pearls passed by the li^llock and were surprised to see 

Yesterday-evening ” in flesh and blood. ‘ We throw, 
him into a well bat yesterday and thought this was 
the end of him and of his longing for marriage hut 
he is now here with a large number of sheep ’ said they 
amongst themselves and Viockoned the young man to 
come. He came and they as|vod him ‘ How did you- 
come to possess such a large number of sheep. We 
threw you into a well.* 

‘ Yes, you threw me into a well and hero l am, for 
that luckily, with 800 sheep. If you throw me again I 
shall get .eight hundred more' replied ho, ‘What, wo 
wander with these pearls in distant countries unmindful 
of the sun and the rain and we don't earn so much as 
this. We shall make a large box and wo seven brothers 
enter into it and you throw' it into a well. “ Alriglib, 
but mind you utter those words ‘we don't wrnt to, 
marry, we don’t want to marry 

Indeed they made a box, entered into it and w^ere . 
uttering those words ‘we don’t \vant to marry, wadon’t 
w^ant to marry ’ when the ('ooJicH, who were sent for, . 
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came, carried the box and, under the direction of the 
tricky young man, threw it into a deep well. 

Thus were the seven Pearl-merchants perished and no 
molestation in the future was apprehended from them 
by the prosperous ‘ Yesterday-evening.' 

XXXIII 

The King’s Son, the Minister’s Son, and the 
Guru’s Son 

Once opon a time the King’s son, the Ministers son 
and the Gurio\H son who lived in» great brotherly affec- 
tion, selected an auspicious day and started on their tra- 
vels in the world. In due course they reached a city 
where, after the fatigues of the journey were over, they 
went to see the King of the country. The King received 
them with groat kindness and asked them courteously : 

What profession do you know ? ” “We do not know any 
profession," said the young men. “ We want to make 
experiments on ourselves — to find out whether one of us 
is really an Unnabooi — another a Nidrasuki — and the' 
third a Srilola,'' 

Hearing this the King resolved upon testing the men. 
So to the Umiahogi — he had fine flavoured and best brok* 
on rice cooked and given to him. The King's son tasted 
a morsel and left the rest of the food untouched. The 
next day the King asked the trince whether he took 
his meal. “ I could not bring myself to eat it. The rice 
was grown in a burial-ground/* Struck with this assertion, 
the King had his purveyor or provision-supplier brought 
up before his presence and questioned and found that- 
the rice was really grown in a burial-ground ! 
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[The fine flavour was due to this fact,] 

TothQljidrasaki — the King got a cosy bed and pil- 
ilows made up of the softest cotton and sprinkled over 
with poonugu, joiaadhi and custoori, given. The minister’s 
son went to sleep on it during the night but could not get 
a wink of sleep. The next morning the King asked the 
young man whether he had slept soundly. “ No,” said 
he “ 1 could not get a wink of sleep during the whole of 
tjie night. There is an hair in the bedding.” Thunder- 
struck and at the same time becoming sceptical, the 
King bad the bedding torn open and found, in truth, an 
hair in the cotton ! , 

To the Srilola, the King had a decent girl brought 
from a poor family and performing marriage alas gem- 
dharva and nicely decorating her sent her into the room 
of the Guru’s son and the next morning enquired of him 
whether he found the bride as he expected. “ No ” said, 
he, “ a smell emanated from her. I am sure she was 
brought up on ewe’s milk.” Again thunderstruck, the 
King had the bride’s father summoned before Idm and 
enquired whose daughter was the girl and whether she 
was nurtured cn ewe’s milk? ‘She is ray daughter/ 
said he, “ but it is too true that she was brought up on 
ewe’s milk as her mothei: died soon after slie was 
l>orn.” 

Greatly pleased with the really distinguishing qualities 
of the three young men the King made the King’s son, 
the Minister’s son and the Gar as son stay as many days 
as they choose in his kingdom, and it was with regret 
he bade them good-bye when they started further on 
their course of travel. The Guru’s son’s wife of course 
went wdth them and proved useful. 
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XXXIV 

The Prabhus and the Horse 

Once upon a time great famine fell on the land, and . 
some Prabhus in their hunger, concerted together and 
killed a horse for its flesh. Greatly afraid of being 
excomnmnicated, they hastily buried the bones, and, 
making the horse's tail to stick out of the ground, 
raised an alarm of gada gallu, goda gaila, pdtdldth^ 
the horse has gone, the horse has gone to the nether 
regions. 


XXXV 

The Prince and the Minister's Daughter 

A Prince leaving his country came to another in 
searcli of adventures. Here he was greatly struck by 
the majority of people, wlio were no other than Rajas, 
carrying a bald-liead and having an earthen pot in their 
haucVand a loin cloth for clotliing, Tlio Prince accosted, 
one of the Raj is “ How is it tliat you are all bald-headed 
and carry an eartlien pot in your hand and possess a loin 
cloth for clothing.’’ 

Replied tlie Raja — “ Wo have l)een rendered to this 
plight : for hearing of the great lieauty of the Minister’s 
daughter we liad essayed to go to her palace to press our. 
suit and become so miserable.’’ 

Quoth the Prince—** Is it inaccessible ? ” 

Replied tlie Raja — “ Yes, inaccessible, so to speak, tc 
go to the further end wlioro the palace is situated.” 

Quoth the Prince — ^** But how ? ” 
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Replied the Raja — “ First of all, at the main gateway, 
seven dolls are kept. They are all endued with life, 
When one reaches, the first doll comes and saying 
‘ What have you brought for me ? * takes away the 
man’s head dress, the second one comes and repeating 
the very words, takes away his coat, the third one takes 
away his dhoti, the fourth one, all that he possesses, the 
fifth one, plucks off his hair, the sixth one gives him a 
loin-cloth and the seventh one gives him an earthen 
pot and asks him to retrace his steps.” 

Quoth the Prince — But what else further after 
encountering the dolls a|; this point ? ” 

Replied the Raja — There is said to be a lion fur- 
ther on.” ^ 

Quoth the Prince — After him 

Replied the Raja — “ There is said to be a cow to be 
encountered 

Quoth the Prince — “ After him ?” 

Replied the Raja — “ Stretches the sea.” 

Quoth tho Prince — “ Beyond it 

Replied the Raja — “ The swamp*” 

Quoth the Prince — Beyond it ?” 

Replied the Raja — “ Is situate the palace where lies 
the"^ paragon of tho beauty, tho minister s daughter, 
who had made us so miserable ” 

“ Aha ! Aha ! I understand the trick ” said the Prince to 
himself ; and immediately repaired to Bazaar where ho 
got KoUiatta kerraloo made, purchased half a sheep, 
green grass, black beads, cotton, palm-leaf, lime, dried 
gram, plantains, guavas and lilies, and tying all these up 
in a bundle he sot out for the Palace. 

In due course he came to the chief gateway where 

1076—7 
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the dolls seeing him, came running, and'enquiring * Whafc 
have you brought for me, brother-in-law ’ * what nave 
you brought for me, brother-in-law * began to take 
away his clothes, when the Prince put Kolhatta korraloo 
in the dolls’ hands ; with which they were playing or 
engaged in playing and the Prince proceeded on. Tra- 
versing a few paces, he came to the lion who, with open 
jaws, eyed him and was thinking ‘ what a grand feast for 
me to-day’, when the Prince threw the half-sheep and 
proceeded on. Again traversing a few paces, he came to 
the cow to which he threw the green grass and hardly 
proceeded, when he saw, lay before him, ‘The sea.’ Un- 
dauntedly he crossed the sea and came upon the swamp 
which also he wadqd through and reached the steps 
of the Palace on the other side. 

On the steps the Prince found a small cheinboo of 
water. * I understand the import of it ’ thought he and 
removed the mud off his body with the palm-leaf, and 
dipping the cotton pieces now and then in water, he 
wiped himself and thus making use of one-fourth of the 
water contained in the chcmhoo, he went into the Palace ; 
where there was a cot and he didn’t know whore the 
‘ head’ was or where the ‘feet’ were ; so standing reflective- 
ly by the cot he threw a lime and it ran down the slope 
of the bedding and now distinguishing where to place 
his head, the Prince laid himself down. 

By this time it w'as noised abroad that a Prince had 
come into the Palace. Whereupon the minister’s daugh- 
ter’s anger knew no bounds. With great vehemence 
she exclaimed “ How did the young man come here ?” 
“ What were the dolls doing ? What was the lion doing ? 
What was the cow doing ? I am brought to the necessity 
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of Speaking with the Prince.** In the meantime a servant- 
maid stepped in and spoke : “Madam,** Give way to peace. 
I shall go and speak with the Prince. Give me your trin- 
kets and your dress. In the first night the maid-servant* 
putting on her mistress* clothing and adorning herself 
in her trinkets entered the Prince’s chamber and stood by 
his cot. The Prince addressed : “ O Minister’s daughter, 
O Young One, I have brought some black beads from my 
native country, you need not speak, but do come and 
look at them.” 

“ O Prince, where are they ? How are they ? Let 
mo see ” cried out the^ servant-maid ; and the Prince, 
making out that she was not the minister’s daughter, 
asked her to go away and send ber mistress. 

On the second night the Minister’s daughter put on 
another servant-raaid^s person her robes and adorning her 
with her trinkets sent her into the Prince’s chamber. She 
stood by the cot and the Prince addressed “ O Minis- 
ter’s daughter, O Young One, I have brought some dried 
gram from [my country, you may not speak with me, 
but kindly eat some of it.” 

“ O Prince, where is it ? Give mo some of it ” cried out 
the servant-maid and the Prince, making out that she 
was also not the minister's daughter, asked her to go 
away and send her mistress. 

On the third night the Minister’s daughter dress- 
ed another servant-maid in her habiliments and 
bedecking her in her ornaments sent her to the Prince’s 
chamber. She stood by the cot and the Prince addressed 
“ O Minister’s daughter, O Young One, I have brought 
some plantains from my native country, you may not 
speak with mo, but eat some of them.” 
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O Prince where are they ? cried oufc the servant- 
maid and the Prince, making out that she was also not 
the minister’s daughter, asked her to go away and send 
her mistress. 

On the fourth night the ministers daughter put 
on the person of another servant-maid her valuable 
clothing and adorning her with all her pearls and corals 
and precious stones, sent her into the Prince’s cham- 
ber. She stood by the cot and the Prince address- 
ed “ O Minister’s daughter, O Young One, 1 have 
brought some guavas from my. country, you may not 
speak with mo, but do eat sonse of them.” 

“ O Prince where are they ? cried out the servant- 
maid and the Prince, making out that she was also not 
the minister’s daughter, asked her to go away '‘and send 
her mistress. 

Seeing that her servant-maids have come back with- 
out any one of them being passed or palmed off for her, 
the Minister’s daughter on the fifth night arrayed 
herself in the prettiest of garbs and adorned in the 
choicest of trinkets but putting on a rueful counten- 
ance went herself into tlio Prince’s chamber and stood 
by the cot. The Prince addressed “ O Minister’s daugh- 
ter, O Young One, I have brought some lilies from 
my country, you may not speak with me, but do inhale 
the perfume of some of thorn.” The Minister’s daughter 
did not evince any desire to smell the flowers but made 
her countenance look more rueful and the Prince observ- 
ing it addressed the giiTs girdle : ** O Girdle, Girdle, your 
mistress is not interested in me and in my flowers, though 
I have come from such a distant country. Do you at any 
rate speak with me.” “What to speak ?” replied the Or- 
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nament. Owing' to your coming I am encircled round 
the waist tight and hence cannot speak.” Quick as 
thought the Minister’s daughter unfastened the girdle and 
threw it away. Now the Prince addressed the Ravikay. 
“ O Bavikay, Eavlkay, your Mistress is not interested 
in me and in my flowers, though I have come from such a 
distance. Do you at any rate speak with me.” ‘‘What 
to speak ?” replied the Garment “ owing to your coming 
I am tied fast and hence cannot speak.” 

By the time the day had dawned and the Prince 
coming close to the big boll, rang it. It echoed and echoed 
and the minister hearing j5he sounds came immediately 
to the Palace and congratulated his daughter on her 
having found an husband at last, and according to her 
condition. In due course ho performed her marriage 
with the Prince with groat pomp and show. 


XXXVI 

Story of the Mala and Indra’s Cows 

In the beginning the Mala was tho milker of the 
cows of Indra and the supplier of milk to the celestial 
nymphs, liis daughters. This was their sole food, and 
what was over the i\Iala was allowed to take himself. 
One day ho came across some cream in his share, and 
finding it most delicious, assumed that the creature that 
could produce so sweet a thing must be sweeter than 
the product. So ho went at once and killed the cow 
that had produced the milk, and proceeded to eat it. 
Indra found this out, drove the Mala out of heaven and 
^made him the progenitor of the lowest caste. 
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XXXVII 

The Legend of the Colair Lake 

Once upon a time Parmeswar was wandering about 
the earth in the form of a poor man and came to the 
country over which flows the Colair Lake. It was then 
a highly prosperous land wholly given up to pleasure. 
The God asked fto a drink, but no one would give him 
any water, and he was repulsed from door to door by 
the pleasure-seekers. He was about to go away when a 
poor woman not only gave him some water to drink but 
also to wash his hands and feet. Then she brought 
him some food. Pleased at her hospitality the God 
asked her to follow him, and she follov^^od. x\nd lo ! the 
country they had left was a flaming fire. The fire burnt 
on till there was a great hollow in the ground and into 
the hollow the waters flowed and formed a great lake. 


XXXVIII 

The Two Young Goldsmiths 

There were two Goldsmith brothers. The elder did 
not know the work while the younger did. The younger 
would do the work of liis race or guild, while the elder 
would go to forest, bring firewood and sell it and with 
the daily proceeds of four annas therefrom maintain his 
wife, two children and himself. On the half way he 
would recline his burden of firewood against a tree anfl 
observe a bird which he thought of killing for a long 
time but could not. One day, as usual, he kept his 
burden against a tree and pelt a stone at the bird. The 
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bird was in movemonfc but the stone, however, hit it 
slightly and brought down a feather. He took the fea- 
ther and immediately selling the firewood went to his 
younger brother. The younger brother, the goldsmith 
by actual profession, as distinguished from caste or guild 
of which he was a member, knew the merit of the fea- 
ther. ‘ Give mo the feather,’ said he ‘ and 1 will give 
you one hundred rupees.’ The elder brother parted 
with it for the sum and when he was about to go away* 
the younger brother told him * If you bring me the bird 
itself I shall give you six hundred rupees.* ‘ So bo it* 
said he and came away. ^ 

Now the younger brother knew full well that he, who 
eats the bird, will have underneath his pillow two l^alls 
of gold daily at day-break, and hence he told his })rothor 
to Idll trio bird and l)ring it. The elder brother, without 
knowing tlie merit \mt anxious to get tlio six liiindrod 
rupees promised by his brother, wont to thd forest the 
next morning as usual, but provided himself wdtli a bow 
and arrows this time. The bird came. lie allowed it to 
sit. iiien taking bow and fixing an arrow drew the 
string and tiben let it go with an unerring aim. It took 
effect and the bird caino to be dropped on tlie ground. 
Taking it, ho came to his ])rother wlio readily purchased 
the same for six hundred rupees. ith this sum the 
elder brother came home and told his two sons : 

‘ Ndijana, nice bird-curry is i>oing cooked in your pater” 
nal uncle’s house.* Quickly the boys ran to the house 
of their paternal uncle, who previous to their coming, 
asked his wife to make nice curry of tlie bird with 
chillies, etc., and went to his »shop. The wife cut up 
the bird, dressed it and, putting in a pot, added curry- 
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stuff and placed on the fire- At this juncture the boys 
came. She told them : ‘ Be here, Ndyaiia, I shall go 
to bazaar to fetch ghi’. The boys smelt the savoury 
curry and smacking their lips, said ‘ What will our 
paternal aunt do if we eat the curry’ and, suiting their 
action to the words, removed the pot from the fire-place 
and ate the curry, all of it, and ran home. On her return 
the younger brother’s wife found neither the boys nor 
the curry. ‘ This is the pure mischief of the boys ’ 
thought she and, by the time her husband came, she 
killed a fowl and cooked it and lie ate it heartily, with- 
out giving a bit to her. , 

At day-dawn there were balls of gold underneath the 
boys’ pillows and the parents, when they got up, were 
greatly surprised to see them ‘ What are those balls 
underneath our children’s pillows ’ said they, and without 
losing time, the father went to his younger brotlier with 
the gold-halls. He was greatly astonished. ‘ I have 
eaten the bird myself and these boys have underneath 
their pillows balls of gold ’ said he to himself, and 
quickly purchasing the gold for six hundred rupees, 
told his brother privately ‘ If these children be with 
you, you will die. I will die. Your wife will die and my 
wife will die. Wo have not heard, mucli loss seen, in 
this world balls of gold underneath one’s pillow ’ ‘ Then 
what do you advise?’ said the simpleton. ‘Take the 
children to the forest and leave them there’ replied 
the cunning brother. We have nov/ thirteen hundred 
rupees and this is enough for our life-time.’ 

As advised the father took his two sons to a forest. 
When the evening shades prevailed they went to sleep and 
the father, taking advantage of this, put a log of wood 
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between them and came avv^ay. In the morning the 
boys got up. One of them called ‘Father, father.* The 
other touched the log of wood and said as if his heart 
would break. ‘ This is not our father.* * Our father 
had gone away * exclaimed the first and set up a loud 
cry, the second joining him and tlnis the heart-rending 
cries of tho two boys wore reverberated now in the 
forest. 

There was an Hunter present there at the time. 
Ilis avocation was to shoot birds and sell them to the 
King. Ho had no children. He lieard tlie cries and, 
being of a sympatlietic^ hear!, came to tlio spot and 
enquired ‘ O Children, why do you cry thus ? What 
avails you ’ ‘ Our father had lirought ns Ijero and 
when we were asleep he liad gone away wo do not 
know where’ replied they. “ Will you 1:>0 with mo if I 
foster you like a father,” asked he. 

They said ‘ Yes * and tho Hunter took them liome. 

Whoso children are these ? * the wife asked. ‘Some- 
body’s I don’t know. They were crying hi tho forest 
and I brought tlioim W^e shall foster tliomf spoke 
the husband. ‘ So ho it ’ said the Hn liter’s wife and 
immediately slie batlied the lioys in warm water and 
gave them food. In tho night also slie gave them food 
and arranged a bedding ; hut the next morning the 
Hunter and bis wife were greatly surprised to find 
underneatli tlio boys* ]ii]low two balls of gold ! Those 
they concealed. For a considerable time the hoys 
stayed wvith tlieir foster-parents — the two l)alls of gold 
continued to come under their pillows and whicih the 
hunter and liis wife took care to gather and conceal. 
Their work consisted of going with the hunter in the 
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mornings and learning the art of shooting to the fuL 
lest extent ; and feeling life irksome here, the younger 
brother one day said to his elder brother ‘ As long as wo 
stay here we see nothing but forest. Wo don't see 
any city. 

What should we do asked the elder brother. ‘ We 
had better tell our foster-father that wo are anxious to 
see countries. He will grant us permission’ spoke the 
younger brother. 

With the resolution formed, the brothers spoke to the 
Hunter ‘ Father dear, we are anxious to see countries. 
Accord us permission to go.’ ‘ You sliall go my sons ’ said 
the hunter. 

The Hunter, the next morning, accompanied by the 
boys, started for the forest. Tigers witb their maters 
were just then coming out from their caves to the 
nearest rivulet to slake their thirst. ‘ Shoot the 
tiger in the front ’ said the Hunter to the older 
boy. Ho took aim and killed it. ‘ Shoot the tiger in 
the roar ’ again said he to the younger boy. He took 
aim and killed it. ‘Well done. You are adopts in 
shooting, you have been put to the test and come out 
successful. You. shall cortainly go to sec countries ' 
ejaculated the Hunter and returned to his abode with 
his foster-children. Some time after, lie inade prepara- 
tions for tlio boys to sot out, and when the hearty 
farewells and embracings of the parents and their foster- 
, children were over the hunter, putting a Clia/ndrandliiavi 
a fire-arm and a knife in the boys’ hand spoke as fol- 
lows : — 

“Sons dear, you are now going on your travels. There 
is a Murrichetin further on. Whichever side any 
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of you mean to go, you pierce your knife to that side in 
the tree. Whoever returns first and anxious to know 
whether his other brother is well or no more, he should 
go and see his knife pierced to the tree. If it is bright, 
conclude that your brother is alive and wolh If black 
and rusty, conclude that your brother is no more/ 

The two brothers set out and came by tlie forest way. 
A tiger was just then going with her cubs. ‘Shoot 
the tiger, brotVier ’, said the younger brother. ‘ Wliat 
do you get by shooting me ? ’ spoke the tiger. “ I shall 
give you my cubs, you roar them up.” Taking the 
cubs, the boys had started, on their course. In the mean- 
time a leopard with her two cubs passed. “ Shoot 
the leopard, brother ” now spoke the elder brother. 

* What object is gained by your shooting mo ?’ spbice the 
leopard. / I shall give you my two cubs, you roar them 
up.’ Taking these cubs also, tlie boys set out from thence 
and came to a little distance when they saw a ))ear. 

‘ Shoot the bear, brother ’ said the younger brotlicr. 

‘ What profit do you gain by shooting mo ? ’ spoke the 
bear. ‘I shall give you my two young ones, you roar 
them up/ Taking these young bears also the boj s liardly 
walked a considerable distance when they came upon a 
hare. ‘ Shoot the hare ’ said the elder brother. ‘ Why 
do you shoot me? spoke the hare. ‘ I shall give you 
my two young ones, you rear them up.’ Taking these 
hares also, they started and very soon reached the 
Murrichettii. 

I shall go to the north ’ said the eJder brother and 
pierced his knife in the tree in the northerly direction. 

I shall go to the south ’ said the younger brother 
and pierced his knife in the tree in the southerly direc- 
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tion and dividing tho animals bafcwoen themsolves, the 
brothers separate!. The elder ha^d gone to a country, 
and the younger came to a city and stayed at a 
with his animals. In that city nobody wore a 
smiling countenance, ail the inhabitants seemed to 
be in dumps, and the young man asked the hospice* 
keeper, ‘ V/liat is the news here {Amma ’ “ Tho news 
of the city I must tell you Ndyana there is a twelve 
headed serpent to whom, for its food, is sacrificed an un- 
married girl every day. To-day is tho King’s turn to 
send his daughter to the yonder hill whore tho monster 
lives,*' replied tho old woman. “^Suppose the serpent is 
killed and tho Princoss’ rescued, what is tho reward ?” 
asked the young man. “ Tho Princess will be given in 
marriage to the man who does tho deed,” replied the old 
woman. “Alright” said the ^mung man and when it be- 
came dusky and lights were lighted and tho Princoss was 
carried to and left on the hill he, followed by his 
animals, repaired thith.er and seeing the Princess, advis- 
ed her not to bo afraid in tho least as there was no fear 
whatsoever ; and quickly calling his animals, said “ J am 
going to deal out a blow to the serpent, mind you bite 
it.” * So bo it ’ hardly said tho animals than the serpent 
with her twelve heads was seen approaching its prey with 
great speed, and the young man with great prowess ad- 
vanced forward and cut shot its career with one stroke of 
his scimitar — ChAndraccdlilam and tho animals immedi- 
ately after, fallingupon the reptile and drencliing the little 
life’s blood that was still left of it ; and quickly cutting 
out tho tips of the serpent’s tongues and tail and tying 
them up in an handkerchief, the young man went to the 
Princess and spoke “All apprehensions are now at an end, 
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If you arrange a bed wo shall sleep a while and go to the 
city early in the morning/’ The Princess arranged a bod 
and the young man now calling the tiger and giving com- 
mand : * Keep a watch. Be careful and see that none 
comes as I am going to sleep for a while', wont to sleep near 
the Princess. The tiger kept watch for a long time and 
feeling very sleepy spoke to the leopard “ I am over- 
come with sleep. I shall sleep a while, you had better 
keep awake.” The leopard kept awake for a time and 
feeling drowsy spoke to the bear “ I am feeling sleepy. 
I shall sleep a while, you had better keep awake." 
The bear kept awakq^ for a time and fooling drowsy 
spoke to the hare “ I am feeling sleepy. I shall 
sleep .a while, you had better keep awake.” The 
hare kept, watch for a considerblo time ])iit overcome 
with sleep it also slept. The Princess, the young gold- 
smith, the tiger and the leopard were all fast asleep. 
The King anxious about the fate of bis daughter and 
rellocting on the wise ‘The serpent might not have killed 
my daughter. She is so beautiful ’ sent his washerman 
early in the morning to find out tlie matter. The 
washerman went to the hill and saw the four animals; 
sleeping, as also tlio Princess and the young nian ; and, 
as if a thought struck him, approacliod the young man 
with noiseless stops and drawing out his sword killed 
him, and now, awakening the Princess, put the interro- 
gatory ‘ What would you say when asked who killed the 
serpent ?' Afraid of losing life she said ‘ I shall s .y tliat * 
you have killed it*. Obtaining this promise and cutting 
out the tongues and the tail of the serpent and taking the 
Princess with him he came to the palace and announced 
to the King ‘ I have killed the serpent and have brought 
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your daughter safe. You must now marry me to 
your daughter,’ ‘Alright’ said the King and consulted his 
daughter. “ Father,” spoke the Princess “ I have cer- 
tain vows to be performed, so cannot talk of marriage 
for a month and a half.” The King had per force to 
respect the word of his daughter and informed the 
washerman how the matter stood. 

Now an ant entered one of the ears of the tiger. It 
awoke. The three other animals alisp awakened. 

‘ I told you to keep awake ’ spoke the tiger to the 
leopard. The leopard turning to the bear, said ‘I 
told you to keep awake.’ l^io bear turning to the 
hare said ‘ I told you to keep awake.* The hare in 
self-defence spoke ‘ How long ought I to have kept 
awake ? I also slept as you did.’ Upon which the tiger, 
with a loud roar indicative of extreme anger, said * Thi& 
won’t do. If you don’t bring our master to life I will 
eat you up ? ‘ Why do you cat me up ? Why do you kill 
t[\e ? What benefit would you derive thereby’ said the 
hare ‘I go now to Simgecvihonda and bring the suiigeevce- 
pulla when you may bring to life the young man.* Accord- 
ingly it went to the mountain and ])rought the life-giv- 
ing rod. The tiger hastily joining on the head to the 
neck, gave life to the young man with the aid of the rod 
Ho arose and enquired ‘ Where is the Princess ?’ and 
looking about himself said ‘ My head is turned to the 
back. It is newly joined ’ and asked the tiger what had 
happened when he had gone to sleep. The tiger acquaint- 
ed him of the affair as far as it knew. Hearing which 
he said ‘ I will sleep again. Cut off my neck again and' 
joining it properly this time, bring me to life as before.’ 
The tiger did as was advised. The young man c^mo to 
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life, awoke, cooked food and giving it to his animals and 
taking some himself, he set out with them to the city and 
reached the old Chaitram, The city put on a gala ap- 
pearance and the old hospice-keeper was laughing. The 
young man spoke “ You were sorrowful last time. 
Mother {imimah) how is it you are laughing this time " 

‘ The King’s daughter, my son, was carried to the 
serpent on the hill. The cruel serpent was killed by the 
washerman' and the Princess brought safe to the city. 
Hence I am in joyful spirits,’ replied the old woman. 

“ Is he a man of such prowess ? asked the young man. 

‘ Yes, ho is * again spoliio the Hospice-keeper, A fortnight 
hence the King will be solemnizing his daughter’s mar- 
riage with him.’ ‘ May it come to pass in that way’ * 
said the young man and summoning the tiger, asked 
'will you go to your mother, talk with her and come, 
back.’ ‘ Yes. I will go * said the tiger. Whereupon he 
wrote a small chit to say that he was staying at the 
Chattj'am and attaching it to the neck of the animal 
sent it to the Princess. When the tiger came to the 
limits of the palace, there were twelve sentries mounting 
g'tiard and all the people cried out ‘A tiger has come, a 
tiger has come.’ The washerman, who heard the cries 
advised, that it should killed, while the Princess 
coming to know of it, sent word to the sentries that the 
tiger should not bo molested. It should be permitted 
to come. It came. The Princess read the letter and 
told her father “lam going to perform the vows to-* 
morrow. Send for the Eajas, vassals, high dignitaries 
and all our subjects, the young and the old and writ- 
ing a reply to the young man to the effect that the four 
animals should bo sent to the palace the next morning, 
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she sent tho tiger back with the chit suspended to the 
neck. 

On the morrow, Eajas, vassals, hightdegnitaries and the 
subjects, the old and the young, assemljled in the palace. 
Tho tiger, the leopard, the bear and tho hare were 
sitting at one side. * All have come with the exception 
of the Raja (meaning master here) of tho beasts ' remark- 
ed the Princess. ‘ I do not know who the Raja is ’ said 
tho King “ If you give me a palanquin, iather, the 
animals will go and bring him replied tho daughter. The 
King ordered a palanquin to be brought and tho young 
man sitting in it came to tho a^embly with the animals 
and en-sconced hiinself in a corner. The washerman saw 
him and the instant half of his life was gone. The 
Princess now entered the assembly and approaching the 
Raja gave him tho tongues and tail of the ser- 
pent and asked them to examine and see whether they 
were not lopped off tongues, and tails. There was much 
pros and cons amongst the assembled, the washerman 
sitting mute all the while, ‘The serpent might have 
blunt tongues and tail’ said some, ‘owing to old age;’ 
At this juncture the father asked his daughter to say 
what she had to say. ‘ It is that young man sirs* said 
she to the assembly pointiifig out the animal-owner,’ who 
killed the serpent. When he was sleeping the washerman 
approached him and killing him brought me away.’ 
‘If ho had killed tho serpent,* said the assemblage * would 
he not have brought tokens to show or prove the per- 
formance of his deed! Upon which the young man came 
forward and presented the tips of the tongue and the 
tail of the monster. The assembly satisfied itself as to 
the authenticity of the tokens and applauded the action 
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of the bravo young man. As regards the treacherous 
washerman, they adjudged that his head be struck off 
and stuck up at the main-entrance of the city. This 
was accordingly done. Some time after, the marriage 
of the Princess with the brave young man war colebra- 
ted with great pomp and show-^. 

In his father-in-law’s country the young man stayed 
lor three months, ami one day told his wife: — “Wife 
dear, three months have elapsed since our marriage, I 
have not moved from your side for one day during the 
period. I am very anxious to go on a sliort hunting 
expedition.* ‘ You may gjo it? all the directions,’ said the 
Princess ‘ but not to the east. Here the kings, princes 
have all been turned to rocks.* Permission obtained, ho 
sot out and revolving in his mind * My wife asked mo to 
go in all directions but not to the east.” Why V Go I 
must to the east/ and to the east the youug man stoored 
his course with the animals. There the devil, taking the 
form of a door, appeared and be chased and chased with 
his animals without bringing it to bay. and by tiie time 
the evening put on the mantle of darkness, and he sat 
under a tree, and making a fire, he fed it with fuel. 
Now the self-sarne devil in human form sat on the tree^ 
and said to the young man ‘ I am feeling cold The 
young man took it to be a man, who like himself must 
have come to hunt in the forest, said Coiiie and warm 
yourself ‘your animals will kill me/ ‘ What do you 
have me to do for you ?' * I will throw a stick. If you 
place it on the animals for a while they will bo quiet/ 

* Alright. Throw it/ 

The devil threw it. lie placed it on the animals for a 
while and then kept it wdth himself ; and wonder of 

lOT 0—^ 
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wonders all were turned into rocks ! The wife waited i'or 
one, two, (ihree months, but came by no traces of the 
young man. 

Now the young man s elder brother, who had gone in 
the northern direction, came back to the murrichetiu and 
saw the knife stuck in the tree. It became black. He 
shed tears and following the direction taken by his 
brother came to his country. Mis brother’s wife saw 
him from the terrace of lior palace and saying “ The 
young man is going awa3\ lie stayed here three 
months yet he ‘forgot his wife’,” sent a servant immedi- 
ately asking him to come. The servant ran bawling out 
‘‘ O aydt (vya, have you forgotten the way ? The Princess 
asked of you to come.” My brother must have married 
her “ said he to himself, and came to the Palace with his 
animals. She gave him a bath, meals and at night ar- 
ranged a l)ed and gave betel-nut ” ‘I have a vow, young 
one * said the young man, ‘ so let there be a knife placed 
between us till I come back from the hunting expedition.” 

In the morning the young man said ‘l am going out 
on an hunting excursion.’ ‘ You may go in all the 
direction Imt not to the east ’ said the Princess. Infer- 
ring from this advice tendered tliat his brother must 
have gone to the east and came to grief, “ So be it ” said 
he and sot out in the forbidden direction. The self- 
same devil, taking the form of a deer, again, appeared, 
and the young man with his animals gave chase, and 
hot was the chase yot the animal could not be brought 
to bay ; and l)y the time the evening shades prevailed, 
and the young man taking refuge under the very tree 
where his brother was changed into a rock, made a 
fire and was w^arming. himself. In the meantime the 
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Devil in human form from the tree said, ‘ O aya, aya, 
I am feeling cold.” Inferring that this was no man 
but some evil spirit who allured people and their 
retinue, the elephants, the horse, etc., which were lying 
scattered all about the place and turned into rocks, 
asked ‘ What do you have me do for you as you say you 
are feeling cold ? ’ 

‘ I am afraid of your animals so shall throw a rod. 
Place it on the animals. They will be quiet. Then I 
will come down and warm myself.’ 

‘ Alright. Throw the rod.’ It threw. He avoided 
touching it by moving^ aside without being seen and 
kept quiet. The Devil jumped down and the pretend- 
ing young man lirmly caught hold of her hair in his 
hand and spoke ‘ If you don’t bring the men, the 
horses, the elephants, etc., etc., that you have turned to 
rocks to life, 1 shall kill you outright.’ 

‘ 1 will bring ’ said the Devil solemnly, and in an in- 
credible short time, men, elepliants, horse.s, camels, 
dogs, etc., came to life, and the forest presented itself 
like a great city peopled with men, the young man’s 
brother also came to life so also bis animals. Doth the 
brothers embraced each other and wept for joy. In 
due course they set out and on the way the elder 
brother said ‘ Your wife sent for mo and taking mo to 
be you, gave me a bath and meals and arranged a cct 
and. . . ” and immediately the younger brother killed 
him and proceeded on ; and coming to some disoance, 
upbraided myself ‘ I have killed my brother in the 
midst of his talk without hearing him in full and asking 
him any question. Had there been any committal of 
sin with ray wife, he would not havo told me of it and 
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irnmediately he went back and, with the aid of fclie life- 
rod, brought him to life and asked him to pro- 
ceed with what ho was narrating. The elder brother 
proceeded * . . . there was a knife placed between us. 
\ our wife sh,jr>t one side and 1 on tlie other side ' 
'Alright* said the younger brother fully satisfied and 
brought him to the Palace. 

How ])oth the brothers were of one eonimon build and 
li'ficaess of feature, and both had a sot of animals. 

' How shall 1 recognize my husband V ' thought the 
Princess within herself and the tiger belonging to the 
younger man it.s master approa/died her when tlie wife 
i'd'errod that that young man was her liusl)and, and 
brought water with wbicli tlie brother.-! washed thoii' 
liands and teet and partook of meals. Since tlien they 
stayed in the country in great l>onds of fraternal love, 
th.t; older brother also marrying a Princess later on, the 
animals also could noti bring themselves to separate 
fion their respective owners to whons they were at- 
t .ebed since their infancy. 

XXXIX 

i he Foundling Princess and the wild Cat 

A King had .seven wives. The seven (wives) wont to a 
f irm. The youngest one was pregnant and gave birth to 
a girl child in a Kundhi field and throw it away in a 
c.ottou field. The wild eat carrying it away reared it ; 
when it had grown, it tied a jholai and sent her into 
world in this religious garl) as a Junguin girl to bogl 
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-J ffO 

Translitevafcion — 

Voka Rsi juku yfUiIuj:^ut’Li baryaloo 
Kaclupafcfcenj ma mayomma 
K,undhi sainulo kunnadhi 
Pafchy sainulo prira(v)aisin(lhi 
Bawar billi penchindhi 
15iVLi biehliaii} pdltmidf. 

Translauion. 

A King had seven wives 
The last; was rny mother 
(lave (me) birth in a Kiindtti field 
Threw (me) away in the cotton iield 
The wild cat brought (me) up 
Do give eliarity (due) to a child. 


XL 

The Vicious Guru 

Mamo ichha satuo nasti 
Daiva ichha pravartatey 
Raja Kanya raja dwarily 
Vipram balu bakshati* 

\ certain King had a <hiughter as lovely as Parvali 
oiil Lakshmi. who was ten years old and boconung 
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"marriageable, and so the King spoke to his Guru and*^ 
said : - - 

‘‘ Ifc is a heinous sin not to marry off a daughter Ijofore 
sli8 reaches puberty. Tell me, O Guru, by the stars 
tb.o auspicious day for my daughter’s marriage. ” 

But the Guru had become enamoured of the girl’s- 
beauty, so ho answered with guile — “ It will bo wrong 
to celebrate your daughter’s marriago as it will Vudog evil 
on both of you. Do you instead adorn her with the thirty- 
six ornaments and clothe her in the finest of her gar- 
mants, cover her wnth llowers, and sprinkle her with 
perfumes, and set her in a precious box afloat on the 
waters of the boundless ocean. ” 

It was the time of Dwaparayuga and the Guru had 
to bo obeyed. So it was done as he bid, to the great 
sorrow^ of the King and all his subjects. The King 
asked the Guru to comfort them all with his ministra- 
tions, but he rehised and said he must return at once 
to his j’lsana or sacred seat, and loft at once for his own 
home some three days’ distant. 

As soon as he reached home, the Guru purchased a 
mansion and stocked it witli gold and silver, and pearls 
and corals and the wortliiest and finest of the fabrics that 
the strljata (women kind) deliglits in and called his 
and MdO disciples said : — 

i^Iy children, go and search the ocean and let who- 
, over finds on it a large box floating, bring it hero and in 
no case come to mo again until 1 summon you. Do this 
and 1 will increase your merit one degree.” 

So they all scattered to do as they had been bidden. 
Now the King of anotlier place had gone hunting ifn 
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fcho sea- shore* and had broken the leg of a bear. After 
his hunt he sat idly watching the sea, while his steed 
grazed and the wounded bear limped about and gave 
vent to short savage grunts. Ho watched the billows 
rise and fall, and in a short time espied a box floating 
on tl^eir crest, as if it carried a weight in it. He was 
quite a young man, and, being an expert swimmer, he 
soon brought the box to shore. Great was liis joy to 
find that it contained so beautiful a girl adorned as a 
bride. 

He.put the lame bear into the box and set it afloat 
once again and returned horao post-liaste with his prize. 
There was held a sivayrtnivara for the maiden, who 
chose the deliverer for husband and great was the wed- 
ding that followed. 

Meanwhile' one of the ^3G0 dis< 3 |plos saw the box on 
the sea, and duly fetched it to the Guru and at once 
disappeared as he had been bidden. Greatly delighted 
was the Guru, and preparing sweets and fruits and 
flowers and scent, ho securely closed all the doors of his 
chamber and opened the box in an ecstasy. ]3ut out 
juinped the hear, savage and hungry and at war with 
all human beings from tlie treatiiiorit ho had received. 
Straightway ho seized the ^Juru by the throat and 
sucked out his life-blood. Feeling his life going, the 
Guru dipped his finger in liis own blood and wrote on 
a pillar in tiie room the following Sanskrit sloka : — 

Mamo ichha saiiio nasti 
Daiva ichha pravartatey 
Raja Kanya raja dwaray 
'Vipram balii bakshati. 
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“ Man’s desires are not fulfilled 
The God’s desires prevail 
The King’s daughter is in the King’s palace 
The bear has eaten the priest ! 

It was soon noised abroad that the .much sougttt-for 
box had been duly delivered to the Guru, but still no 
rumours reached the discipfes. So they proceeded at 
last together to his house, where on bursting open bis 
chamber door, tliey found his decomposing body. No 
traces of the murder could however be found, until the 
King who had been sent for, found on the pillar the 
Sanskrit verses which he, beifig a pandit, road with 
great consternation. 

Thus was the mystery of the priest’s death solved, and 
in duo course the nainister proved that the bear could 
have escaped through’ a drain that was found in the 
building. 

Now it happened that the princess* father was relat- 
ed to lier husband and went to visit him. During his 
visit he remarked that tlie Queen was remarkably like 
the daughter ho had set afloat in a box. Thereupon 
they fell on each other’s neck, as soon as the father 
had heard the rob»t of the story. Thus was tlie wicked- 
ness of the Guru finally avenged. 



NOTES 

Story I. 

Page 2 — Boat her on fche liead. Pa rents don’t allow 
their children’s companions to beat their 
children on the head, even in play. Beat' 
ing on the head is a habit with the children 
and this to arouse the ire of their compa- 
nions. 

Page ^ — A carriage meatiing a ‘ Ruth or veiled carriage 
for ladies. This is a conveyance of very 
great antiquity. Mention is mado of it in 
the Sanskrit drama “ Mrichhakatik ” or 
“ Toy Cart.” 

Page 4 — Gandharva marriage. In the absence of a. priest 
])otb the parties desiring marriage, go to a 
temple and, in the presence of tlie deity, 
the would-bo wife wouM throw a gar- 
land of flowers round the neck of the 
young man, and tlie vvoidd-be husband 
would throw a garland of llowors round 
the neck of the young girl- and the 
marriage is solemnized. This kind of mar- 
riage is only permitted amongst kings. 
Progeny of Gandharva marriage is con- 
sidered legitimate. 

Story IJ. 

This is a Nursery Tale. 
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Stuky 111. 

Pa^a 7 . — Ani])cii’i yainuga — ^Stato elephant. The ele- 
phant with howdah on and co veered with 
tinsel coverings. 

Pago <S — Clieerailoo and Ravikailoo. Hindu dress of 
ladies corresponding to gown and jacket of 
European ladies. The . such and choli of 
MoViomedans. 

Page S — Vara — a silver coin valued (</). Rs. 3-8, equal to 
seven shillings calculating the value of a 
shilling i rupee or eight annas, or Rs. S-l-O 
at the present rat^e of exchange in India 
which is twelve anna.s or rupee per 
shilling. 

Page 9 — Umma — an exclamation ‘ Oh * also meaning 
‘ mother. ' The idea is, that when a person 
receives an injury or hurts himself, ho 
first of Jill thinks of his mother (umma) 
naturally for help. 

Page 10 — Tuminaidaloo — The large black carpenter bee. 

Page 12 — Gandharva marriage -See Note under Story 1 

Page 12 — Chainanchoe or Cliarnanti. The Ohrysanthe- 
mum Boxburgliii. 

Pago 12 — Go and come. The story-teller at the con- 
clusion of a story would say ‘ (you) go and 
come’. He doesn’t say you go for (par 
that the person listened to will go away lor 
good ij\, die iThis is a superstition ! . 

Story V. 

Pago IG — Turmeric waters — Bathing in turmeric water 
may impart beauty to the skin. Telugii 
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and Tamil ladies apply turmeric paste to 
the face, hands and feet. Turmeric plays a 
prominent part in Hindu marriage ceremo- 
nies — Sir James Macnabb Campbell may 
ejcplain to us the inward meaning oi the 
turmeric application some day. 

Page .16 — Paidaraisi Pcddamma. The keeper of the 
inn in the Telugu folk tales, where the hero 
or heroine, as the case may bo, lodges and 
boards and gets the first inforination of 
the country he or she is visiting. 

Pago 17 — I’ndra — the Lgrd of tlie TIoavens. In his 
Durbar Hall dance the celestial nymphs. 

Page — Nagiira — the royal drum that precedes the 

kings and princes in processions. 

Page IS — ^Prostrato at the feet— in humble submission 
corresponding to falling down on knees. 

Pago 18 — Bers — Zizyphus jujuba. 

Pago 18 — ‘Leechoes — A kind of fruit in Tirhoot country. 

Storv VI. 

Pago 18 — Chikilintha weed A kind of weenl. 

Page 18 — Cliiiikaisarapu or Vadanavayana tree. A de- 
coction from leaves of this tree is said 
to be ellicacious for removal of rheurna" 
tic pains. 

Page 20 — •Bogumchinnadhi or dancing-girl is a regular 
professional in India, at least to a grert ex- 
tent in Southern India. ‘ The person who 
gives pleasure is the literal meaning of the 
term Bogumstri.* 

Page 20 — Puspu — turmeric. See Note under Story V. 
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Paf[e 20 — Ivurikunia -a veniiiiion powder applieu on 
the forehead in the form of a small circle 
by the Hindu women. This mark shows 
that their husbands are alive. Widows 
have not this privilege, and they are also 
debarred from making use of turmeric. 

Page 20 — Ptiriyastrces — ^literally meritorious women . 

Those whose husbands are alive, meritori- 
ous ])ecaus 0 they can go to any ceremony 
connectod with marriage, betrothal, etc., 
while a widow cannot. 

Page 20 — ‘Punyastrcoloo bhiigip.m — literally wealth of 
tlio Puiiyastrees. Ihispu and Kunkuma ar<3 
considered more than wealth by the Hindu 
married women for they know they will 
have no value in social circles when their 
husbands are no more. 

Page 23 — Gulloo gullooinani (Onomatopeia) Noise 

cauBed 'Dy the anklets worn by ladies when 
moved or set in motion. 

Page 23 — Btingari Ratluim — The Golden Cliariot. India 
sends the Chariot to the person on earth 
with whom lie is Avell pleased, so that lie 
may come and see him. 

Page 23 — Indra — See Note under Story V. 

Page 23 — Arundliati — wife of Vashjsta the sacred Pre- 
ceptor. Is a type of conjugal affection. In 
the Hindu marriage, on a certain day, the 
married pair is asked to look up the star 
that goes under that chaste lady’s name. It 
is vulgarly called ' Arunjhqti.* There is no 
douht tiie morning star is meant, Hindus 
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have an idea that men ultimately become 
stars of a certain grade and brilliancy and 
illumine in the sk\\ and this depending on 
the merits obtained on this earth by them. 

Page 23 — ‘Lharamsala — Caravanserai where free hoard 
is given, not to speak of free lodging. It 
corresponds to clihattram of Southern India. 

Page 21 — Indraloka — the world wliere Indra resides. 

Pago 24 — Naraloka — tlie woi'ld svluno NaruJoo or inor* 
tals live. 

Stokv IX 

Page 24 — Pangle seller — Bangle sellers are Settis by 
caste. They are also termed (lajuloo 15ali 
jees. The ca4e is considered to bo a good 
one. 

Page 25'—Dhobi’s Boulder A lug boulder upon whicli 

' washer/nen wasli clothes. Clotlms are at 

their mercy, for they J>eat upon the boulder 
with vigour, not caring wliether the clothes 
tear by the rough process they subject thern 
to. 

Frige 2d — Washed his hands — A habit wddeh is essential 
to those who eat wifcli the lingers, not 
^vilh knife and fork. 

Pago '26— Black cat — To eat a Idacic cat is said to be 
good but it is not know'n bow^ far this is 
true ; and wlio eats it 

Story XI 

Page 29 — — The lirst two letters of the Telugu 

language 
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Page ‘M — Ohakmak — A contrivance to makq fire. Before 
tinder sticks came into use chakmaks were 
{greatly in use. 

Page ‘»2 — ‘Dhanasatbi — ‘rather Dlianasakti. The Power 
guarding a Treasure. The Hindu idea is 
that Dhanasakti always sits on the treasure 
and thus guards it. 

Pago 02 — ‘no-hai — The ’.Palanquin bearers while carry- 
ing the human load on* their shoulders utter 
the words ho-hai in a sing-song tone and 
lessen the weight. When they utter 
the words^it is sBjid that they do not think 
of the palanquin they are carrying but 
think of the words they sing or the singing. 

Page -ko — Clouds drink water— When rain clouds are 
formed in thick masses, and they seem to 
hang on one side of the horizon they are 
said to go to drink water at the sea, 

Story XI II. 

Page — According to Wajilvul arz cattle dung on the 
roads l)olong to those who CDllect it. Little 
girls are seen collecting the product in 
many Indian towns and thus prove the 
extreme poverty of India. 

Page 37 — Toonga grass — A bulrush. 

Page 3*S — Betrothal ceremony — At the time of Betrothal 
ceremony, the day for the coming off of the 
marriage caremcuy is fixed. 

Page 38 — Courtyard sprinkled 'vith cowdung water. 

This is the work of the daughter-in-law and 
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when fihis is done then the designs are 
made with Eangool or Mooggoo powder on 
the sprinkled surface with the hand fingers. 
The finest Rangool or Mooggoo, which 1 
have seen, comes from Koradi, a few miles 
from Nagpur in the Central Provinces. 

Page 38 — Rangool or Moogoo is a w^hite stone powder, 
L e,, powder made from pounding of white 
stones. 

Page 39 — Wife standing to the loft of her husband. 

This is in accordance with the Hindu rules 
of etiquettes She is not to stand or sit to 
the right of her lms]>and. 

Story XIV. 

Page 39 — Balchi and Nelli Koora — Some vegetables are 
meant. 


Story XV. 

— Sanai Bogumstree — >Sanai means half-S.‘inai 
Bogumstree is explained in the text. 


Story XVI. 

Pago 42 — Rungapodi To make Rangapodi : take some 

dried prawns, chillies, garlic and salt and 
reduce the whole to powder in a rnoruar. 

Page 43 — Bestaveedhy — Is the street whore fishermon 
live. 

Page 4 3 — Bapannammah, a Brahmini one who will 
look after stray Brahmins. The point in 
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the talo is that he was not understood and 
the barbers house, because the owner’s 
wife was named Bapannammah, was shown 
him. 

Pa^^e 44 — Sani The god of ill-luck. 

Page 41 — Madiga, a shoemaker ; being workers in 
leather the caste is a very low one. 

Page 41 — Mangalasoostra * a circular piece of gold (tali) 
is tied round the neck of the bride by the 
bridegroom, and this action completes the 
marriage ceremony, the marriage thereafter 
being considered iir dissoluble. 

Pago 11 — Kasi — A sacred city of the Hindus in the 
North-West Provinces of India. It is situ- 
ated on the river Ganges. The city is 22 
centuries old — The scene of tlie Indian 
drama of flarishchandra, fclio Truthful King, 
is laid here. The Raja of Nagpur and the 
Maharaja of Benares lead constructed 
beautiful stone ghats w hich, from a tourist’s 
point of view', are worth seeing. 


Story XVII. 

Page 4o Arsoi-U ' — To make Armil/c : pound some rice 
to a coarse powder, mix into a cake with 
boiled molasses, wdiilo still liquid place tho 
cakes in a pan of boiling oil, when cooked 
fisli up with an iron ladle and servo the 
cakes as arsailn, Arsailu are used on cere- 
monial occasions such as marriages, 
betrothals, and so on. 
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Story XVlIl. 

Page 50 — 'Gulivenda — Gurigiaja abr: a piecatorin:& seeds* 
They are matjp use of by goldsmiths in 
weighing gold. 

Page 50--Bogura Eangasani. Dancing girls aro as a 
rule highly deceitful. Tlioy always take 
‘ aani ' after their names Radhasflni 

Lakshmasani and so on. 

Page 53 — ‘Peepul tree — A sacred trees of India, Ficus 
Keligiosa, 

Page 56 — Ay a — Meaning ‘sir* addressed to elderly per- 
sons, also ft) respectable persons who -may 
not be old. Literally it means 'father *. 

Pago 58 — Savarurn — Loose hair I'-'ought together and 
tied with piece of black thread at the 
rough end of the pack. This is put amidst 
the natural hair of a woniotds head to make 
the - braid of hair appear big and afford 
greater facility for tving up the natural hair. 
Savarum-hair may be the stray hair of 
any human being (fcnialos) Savarums are 
for sale in Madras and other large towns. 

Page 57 — Samarthahunda — Is a houlder of stone up 
which girls, who keep off attaining puberty, 
long aro made to ascend with a view that 
they may not further prolong attaining to 
womanhood* The boulder is said to be a holy 
one. Some ceremoniGs aro performed be- 
fore the girl is sent up the stone. There is 
one such holy stone in Bezwada in the 
Kristna district of the Madras Proaidoncyc 

1076—9 
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Page 58 — Gadiyas Moments. 

Page 59 — . . . and whom to keep in that state without 
matrimony is considered a heinous crime 
from time iminemorial. Tho Hyderabad! 
dhers cannot marry their daughters on 
their attaining puberty, in which case the 
girls become prostitutes under tho garb of 
Jogoos or in ur lees. Tliey are a regular 
pest in Hydenabad. Government should 
interfere, legislating measures to remove 
this evil : to ho more precise, Government 
should make lawful tlie marriages of girls 
of ilyderaViadi dhers after their a.tt<unin(j 
puberty. 

Page 59 — Nine ornaments — Common nau bhoosbana- 
inulu. .1 do not know what the nine ornijy: 
ments are precisely meant. 

Page 59 — Gbandraaueodhiam" -Lit. a Moon-weapon. 

A small hand weapon carried in the side. 

Pago 63 — Now go — (See note under Story III). 

STORY XIX 

Page 64 — Maidan — Esplanade. The grassy lawn in 
Ca lcutta close to the in numerable statues 
and Ochterlony inoniiment, which is termed 
the Lungs of Calcutta, is a maidan for 
example. 


Story XX 

Page 65 — ^Paluparmanam — Eice cooked in milk and 
jaggery Ijiterally. P^llu or milk is the chief 
food or meal. 
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Page 65 — Banian leaves— Banian tree is the Indian 
fig tree. It is called “ Religiose Tromosa ’ 
botanical ly. It is one of the sacred trees of 
India, and Banian leaves are therefore con* 
sidered sacred : and therefore food on it can 
be served to a deity. 

Page 65 — . . . who has not a contrite heart. Sir 
Walter Scott's linos may here be quoted in 
part ....... t 

But thou hast said the blood of goat, 

The tiesh cl Rams 1 will not prize ; 

4 contrite heart an hiimble thought, 

Are mine accepted sacrifice* 


Story XXL 

Page f>7-- ~Hanumari- "The -faithful servant of Hama. 

He is the patron of sorcerer?. One who 
learns sorcery for tl)e first fLo-e must 
invoke bini. 

Page 67— Daityas — Mold a siil)si'liary position lo 
mens. 

Page 6B — Adisesha — Tim }/rinieval serpent upon whose 
head the world is said to rest. RitrthqaakfBs 
are said to be caused by the motion of 
its head at times. 

Page 6H — Mother’s curse — The curse stands to this 
(lay — medicines showing their ofTect only in 
a* few cases of snake bite while failing as » 
rule in most. 
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Story XXll 

Page r>0--Komati — Tlie Komatis may be cotisidorcd th& 
same as MArvadees of India, They are 
grocers aad merchants. They coir^o next 
to niahrnins in point of caste and largely 
found carrying on their trade in the Deccan 
and Southern India. The Komateos are 
an astute, arid, at the same time, a miserly 
race. 


Story XXIII 
♦ 

Pago 73“ ' Darrenness — is eonsi lered to be a great sin 
committed in a previous birth. 

The story is a garbled version of the Sriiiala Charitra. 

Story XXIV 

Pago 73 -Dancing girl — Seo Note under st6ry Vlli. 

Pago 74 — Three pies make a quarter ofanTinnaor one 
pice. I/our such quarter annas go to make 
one anna or sixteen annas go to rnako a 
rupee. In India you have copper coins of 
the denomination of one-twolfth anna, 
quarter anna half anna, and silver coins of 
the value of two annas, four annas, eight 
annas and a rupee. 

Story XXV 

Page 74 — Kali — The gocidess Durga is vvorshippod so 
conspicuously by the Calcutta Babus dur- 
ing the Durga pooja holidays. She has a 
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temple at Kalighat in Calcutta. m by 
no means a fine one from an architectural 
point of view. Kali was the tutehxry god- 
dess of the celebrated King Vikrama of 
Oojein (in Malwa). 

Stoiiy XXVI 

Pago 76 Pour annus <‘oppers — The value of four 
annas coppers is V rupee or one four-anna 
silver piece. See Note iir?der Story XXIV. 

Pago 76 — Komatis are an astute people —See Note 
under XXp. 

Pago 77 -{]nna Chatrain Corresponds to a cara- 

vonsera v/!u>re rnoals can he had. The 
keeper of the Cluitrarn is called the 
Ghatraru luauior. The Tolugii pronuriciatioti 
of Cliutratu. (whicli by the by is Tamil 
pronunciation) is Sathram, 7. 

Page 77--"Chatram keeper — See Nolo above. 

Page 77-" ‘-Seven oh 3 phant:s* doop — The old Hindu tiom* 
putation of tl>o depth of vvnter in tanks. 

Page 80--Koo6ha Kootha — (Onoruatopeia). Tlie bub- 
bling noise of a working lime kiln. 

Pago 77 — Boodevi — Earth, literally the mother earth. 

Earth is considered to he a mother for it, 
like the mother, bears the weight ol men 
on its bosom with patience and withou^t 
the least complaint. 

Page 78 — Moothiamooloo, etc, — An enumeration of 
gems, etc., are as follows : — 
Moothiamooloo ... Pearls 
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Eutnamooloo ... Gems 

Ravaratnamooloo ... Small geinft 
Kempooloo ... A sort of valuable 

gern 

Vaiduryaraooloo . . . do. 

iVianikyainulu ... Diamonds 

Puslipimigamulii ... A sort of valuable 

gem 

Page BO — Twelve-post pandal — The lower castes are 
permitted to set up a pandal of only eleven 
posts. The writer’s fathei* was the Head 
of the Sur Panch if i the Central Provinces 
and he one day received a telegram to say 
that certain Madigas were erecting a 
rnarriage-ljootli of twelve posts and request- 
ing that tin's should he stopped. How 
could the ])oor man do tliat ? He could 
only intimidate. For under the British Rai 
he could not put a stop to the innovation 
of the custom which was harmless in itself 
though objection was taken to it. 


Stprv XKVli. 

Mtiucabion is still in a backward state in India. The 
masses required to he taught, at least the rudiments of 
knowledge, what may he called primary education and 
secondary education as well. Ditleront interpretations 
%re put on things and those are to be attributc^d to want 
of knowledge. These intorpretations are the cao.ses of 
political dangers. 
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SXORV XXVllL 

Pago 83 — TungiJachofctiu —Cassia ariculata. A large 
tree with wild llowers of a turmeric colour • 
Page 84 — Pativrata — A chaste woman literally one who 
has vowed to V)e true to her husl)and for life. 

Sturv XXIX 

Pago 8(> — Mundrolo Sahib or Dora — Indian name for 
Sir Thomas Munro. Ruropoan names un- 
dergo a regular change in India, Some- 
times tlie cluinge is ludicrous. 

Sir Thomas Munro ^ a famous man in Indian history 
and this folk story, coming as it doos from the Benighted 
Presidency at a time when education had not made rapid 
strides there, will not tend to lesson the reputation of one 
of the greatest pro-consuls of Iruda. Statues were new 
to India at tlie tlrno and Mutiro’s statue, with no 
canopy over it, made the folks to invent a story of the 
sort given which does not stand the test of truth. 
Purthormoro T>ribish rule at tho time of Munro was in 
its infancy or, at any rate, not consolidated, and wildest 
exaggerations must have been current with reference to 
political missions. To my mind effigies have V)een mixed 
up with statues in tho native mind. MfTlgies. the folks 
know, (ue b irnt iu. disiionoin hut tlioy might not know 
that tilie mode) M statue is raised in honour, no matter 
whether it has a canopy over it or exposed to the skies 
or is at tho complete clemency of tho v;eaLhers. ^ 

Story XXX. 

Page 87 — Bargaining for a steed — There are no fixed 
prices in India for goods but, at tho same 
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time, no reliance is to be put on the priceg 
given out by a merchant. You are to 
curtail and curtail the price mentioned. 
Indian merchantiis charge for the goods? 
they are selling on Iriowing the worth of 
the man by looking at his face. If rich, 
they will put an exorlntant price, if poor, 
a reasonable price which in both cases 
must be brought down. 

Page 87 — Kornti blood — See Note under Story X5^.I1 t 

Page 87 — Female being — In Telugu, Adamanishi by 
way of scorn. c 

Story XX XL 

Page 92 — Toddy - is produced from cocoanut, palm, 
and date trees. Ilis Highness the Nizam 
derives good revenue from it. 

Page 92 — Hamper my studies — This idea is new. In 
tlio vedio ago marriage is considered to be u 
hindrance to studies, but at the present day 
it is not so considered amongst the Hindus. 

Story XXXIL 

Page 94— IJnna bogi — Telugu. Taster (real taster) of 
cooked rice. 

Pago 94 — Nidrasuki — Telugu. Enjoyer (true enjoyer) 
of sleep. 

Page 95— Srilola " Telugu. Enjoyer (true enjoyer) of 
woman. 

Page 95— Jowadhi— Telugu Custoori- Telugu Are 

Scents. 
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SToriY XXXlir 

Page 96 The Prabhoos are irritated beyond measure 
if called Godai Kavoo (horse-eaters) in. 
The story in the text is told to account 
for tlio epithet. The Prabhoos are a 
prosperous nad uealthy caste. Their 
wofiien are superb beings : faultless in 
symmetcry and beautiful in complexion. 
Tfce ParVdioos are Hindus and they do 
not eat horse-flesh. The only people in 
India who eat horse-flesh are llydrahadee 
Dhers and ^lussalnians. There is a regular 
market in Hyderabad, as you have in 
Ijondon. for the vend of this desecrated 
flesh, and the street whore that is sold 
is known by the name of the * Nakhus 
or Horso-flesii street. 


Stouv XXX IV. 

Page 97 — DliotT—Loin cloth. It serves the Hindu 
tlie same purpose as the Pantaloons serv< 
the European. 

Page 97 — Black beads — When a woman is in abject 
poverty or the husband lias been the cause 
of her being in a wretched state the women 
in sucli a-'casesay * the woman has n jt even 
black beads [nulla poosalooj on her neck , 

Page 212 — Brother-in-law. A girl of seven, eight, nine, 
ten, or eleven years of age would term a 
young riian, brother-in-law or in Telugm 



Bitwa ’ Ihe bein^ regarded & her eider 
sister’s husbanflj with whom she (being 
considered ]>y him in the light of In's young- 
est sister-in-lawj can play and talk jocularly* 
Amongst iliudus there is not the slightest 
objection to marry deceased wife’s sister* 
They don’t consider as the Europeans 
consider that a deceased wife’s sister is a 
sister and ought not to be married. 

Page 97 — KoIIata karraloo -Rods a little over one 
foot in length, of strong bamboo and not 
very thick in size. ^ Each girl takes two of 
those and holding them upright one in 
eacli hand and moving a l)it in a circle 
strikes at the rods (also similar like those 
of l»er) of his companion wl)o also moving 
a bit in the same circle jiiakes use of her 
rods in that upright fashion in striking at 
those of his companion c,, the companion 
who is next to her and this companion 
does the same to her companion and 
so on until a circle is formed. They then 
move on circularly striking at tlieir compa- 
nions’ rods with their rods. Four or five 
girls at least are requirerl for this play. 
Sometimes the girls sing or utter ftoinotlung 
as they move on in the circle striking wit it 
the rods, which boar the name of Kollata 
karraloo. 

l*ago Dried gram — An upstart is taunted with the 

words ‘ Uo Ghana pbagtaiwoohiii idar uya ’ 
meaning’ ‘ He came here eating drie<l gram 
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Stor^ XKXV 

The Mahls [Pariahs i are considerefl by Dr. (tustave 
Opporfc and others to be the Original Inhabitants of 
India. Their hardy features and dark complexion 
bear testimony to the theory. Probal)ly they were thfs 
Dasyus * of Vedic tiines. The MalAs are a pleasure- 
loving, frugal and laborious race and Surgeon-General 
Balfour, considers them to be omnivorous eaters also. 
During the Carnatic vv^ai« of the eighteenth contury they 
helped the.’Knglish greatly and even now 'some of them 
su'e found in tho existing Madras armies holding military 
employiriont. Under tho J^ritish Govornmont they liave 
prospered greatly and, as tho l>ritish is no respecter of 
persons, one Mala at Rangoon, who is a stevedore, has 
been raised to a Rai Bahadursbip. Anothor Mala of 
Ouddappa has been made a paid Jiealtli Ofiicer of the 
Madras Corporation on a monthly pay of Rs, 900, and 
tireated a Rai Bahadur as well before he died. 

Story XXX Vi. 

Page lOd — The Colair Lake [Kolleru is a large shal 
low depression betw<>en. the deltas of tko 
Kistna and the Godavery fonnod by the 
land-making activity of those great rivers 
in combination with the action of biie 
monsoon on the sandy foreshores. Tho 
lake is half- swamp, half lake/ and is fed hy 
four rivers. The romarkable legend rio 
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<]ouy)li alludes to the formation of the lake 
within historical times. — COL, K. C. Tkm- 

PTiB.i 

The Colair Lake abounds in fishes, as also storks, 
cranes, flamingoes, bustards, teals, snipes, wild ducks, 
Brahminy ducks and one hundred and one aquatic birds 
which seorn to seek shelter in the bullrushes fring- 
ing the margin of the lake, or in the various islets 
with which the lake is studded with rural population 
cultivating paddy therein. It is a pleasant sight to see 
the beauty of the GoJair Lake in Ellore (close to 
wada) in the month of Novemljer. 

Story XXXVII. 

Page 10^2 — Pour annas — -Quarter rupee (Indian cur 
roncy). 

One hundred ^pees = £ fl shillings Id and 
ponce 4 calculated at the present rate of 
exchange, twelve annas to the shilling os 
Rs. 15 per .£ 1 sterling. 

Page lOd — Nayana — A term of endearment to a male 
child literally means father. 

Pago lOd — Chillies — said to give zest to curry. Tim 
natives of the Madras country are fond of 
clulHes. Sores and injuries are said to 
easily heal in the case of those who eat 
chillies. Doctors may endorse the view or 
expose the fallacy as the case may he. 

Page 10() — Chendrauedliiam — See Note under Story 
XVlIl. 

Page 107 — Murrlcheitu^Banian tree (Religiosa Pro- 
raosa;) 
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lOB— Ciioulfcry — Ghutfcruru. Caravensura, where 
board and lodj^inj^ can be had, 

Fai^e 1 1 1 — Chufctrum — Sufcfcruin. 

Fago 1 1 1 — May it come fco pass — Hindus take things in 
a cool manner or philosophically. 

Fago 1 10 — Sunjeevikonda — Hill of Life. 

Page 110 — Sunjeevipulla- — Life giving rod. One Sur- 
vaee Papudoo had this rod, it is said in his 
thigh and ho in consequence used to walk 
some feet above the ground. 

Pago il l — Aya, aya — See Note urulor Story XVilL 

Stobv XXVill. 

Noit^. In the nursery song * Voka Eaiuku yaiduguru 
b/tryaloo* the young religious beggar introduces herself 
to the public by narrating her origin, and thus excites 
pity ill their breasts apart from the (act that she is 
initiated. Tlie story — nursery .story — is of jiingum origin. 
JUNaaMe> are Shivito religious beggars. Tlio bag of rod 
ochre colour which they carry suspended to their arm 
to receive doles of rice is their JiiOiiAI. 
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A. 


Am roots 

n; 

Guavas. 

A Sana 

H, 

Seat 



B. 

Balchi 

'r. 

A vcj^etalde. 

Banoja 

id. 

A grocer. 

B hoy as 

T. 

, Pala nk wn^lyen rers. 

Bnriniash 

io 

A miscreant. 



c. 

Chettu 


A tro(3. 

Chcnihoo 


A drinking vessel of Irrasg. 

Chowli 


An open sfiuare, a V)Oulo\varcl. 

Chunam 

11, 

Stucco. 

Coolies 

M, 

i^ortcrs. 

Grose 

s. 

Two miles. 



D. 

Dhobi 

11. 

A waslierrnan. 

Dokkalidhi 


A lo^vest caste a m c n g s i 



Bariahs. 

Dora 


A gentleman, a great nrjan. 

Durbar 

11, 

i iovee. 



G. 

Ghi 

11. 

Clarified V)utter. 

God a ga iJa 

AI. 

The horse has gone. 

GoHavadu 

'1, 

A shepherd, a milk man. 



HA 

( :> Ii 

O S S A R V 

(xosai 

11. 

A religious mondieant. 

Guru 

IL 

A ! ‘receptor. 

ji‘4hwara 


1 . 

God. 



K. 

Koora 

T, 

A v 0 geta!)lo 

Kandhi 

T. 

A kind of Indian yebch used 


making fihall or red green. 


Madiga 

T, 

M. 

A 8lioe~makor. a worker in 

M.ala 

'r. 

ieafchur, 

A nariab, the lowest oaBte in 

Pannakarn 

T. 

Oindustan, 

P. 

Sugared water. 

,PA.ti\la 

S, 

l]iid(5r'worl(ic 

PooiA.ri 

H, 

Custodian of a temple. 

Punugu 

T. 

Civet. 

Punnoshwar 

■ S. 

(lod. 

Purohit 

n, 

A priest. 

Puspu 

T. 

Turmeric. 

Ragbu 

s. 

Rv 

A parrot. 

Bakshasbeo 

s, 

z\n ogre. 

EiXksbasba 

s. 

An ogress. 

Kami 

U, 

Wife of a Eajah. 
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S. 


Sadhu 

H. 

A religious devotee, a sage. 

Seer 

H. 

Two lbs. 

Seshi 

T, 

A servant. 

Soudaghur 

Hin, A merchant. 

Sreeman Narayen 

T, 

Supreme Being. 

Strijata 

H. 

Women kind 

Sudra 

s. 

The last of the four chief 



castes amongst the Hindus. 

Swayamvara 

s. 

Choosing of husband by the 



bride. 



T. 

Thalambraloo 

T, 

Marriage ceremony. 

Toonga 

T, 

Bulrushes. 



V. 

Varas 

T. 

Silver coins of the value of 


Rs. 3-8-0 each. 

li, stands for Hindi ; Hin, for Hindustani ; M, for 
Maratti ; S, for Sanskrit ; and T, for Tolugu. 

Note . — For words not found in the Glossary please 
refer to Notes. 
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INDEX 


Abdication, king's, of throne in favour of his son, VZ 
Ajanta, a town in His Highness the Nizam’s Dom inions, ^noted 
for its caves, VII 
Amroots, a fruit, 18 

“ All will die if an undesirable thing is not removed ” 104. 
Ancestors, common of the Easterns and Westerns, IX ; lived 
in the common encamping ground of Central Asia, IX ; 
migration of, IX ^ 

Animals, denudation of, in a kingdom, 7 ; faithful and stay 
with their masters, 116 

Ant entering tiger’s ears, 110; story of the ant, 45 
Anthology, Hindu, 89 
Aparati Raja, 75 

Arundhati, wife of Vashista, the sacred preceptor, a type of 
conjugal affection, Z3 

Ascetic, austerities of an, disturbed, 66 ; cursing of an, not 
to be made of no effect, 68 
Ass talking, 6 ; story of an ass, 6 
Ashes, consigning of, to a river, 44 
Audacity in a prince, 61 

Auspicious numbers, seven, 29, 31, 50 ; three, 71, 114 
Austerities of an ascetic disturbed, 66 

B 

Bad-hearted and unsympathetic brother, 104 
Bangle-seller, Story of the, 24 
Baniya, Story of the, 71 
Banian loaves, platter stitched of, 65 
Banian tree weeps, 46 

Barber’s house mistaken for a Brahmin’s house, 43 
Bargaining, Indian, for a steed, 87 
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Barrenness, odium attaching to, 12 ; strange view of, 72 
Bathing, a Princess, in turmeric waters, 16 
Battle-field, 81 

Bear, presentation of cubs of, 106 ; keeps a watch, 109, kills a 
gurn^ 119 

Beating on the head, (not allowed in the case of children 
whose parents are alive) 2 
Beauty of a Prince, a sign of wealth, 53 

Bell, small ones, as an ornament, 36; jingling, right of attaching 
to ankles while dancing, 46 ; right not permitted to some, 41 
Bell ringing, a sign that a person is conquered and should be 
married nolens volens, 101 
Bers, an Indian fruit. 18 
Betrothal ceremony, 38 

Betelnut, giving of, a sign that a man should retire or go to 
sleep, 114; a much used, 43 

Bezvada, a district in the Madras Presidency where there is a 
temple in honor of goddess Kanaka VIII ; where flows the 
Krishna river, VIII 

Bhavabhuti, a famous Dramatist and author of Millati 
Mddhava, X 

Bhoyas, palanquin-bearers, 40 

.Bird, no ingress even to, 67; sit on Munro’s Statue at 
Madras, 86 ; eating of a certain, brings gold, 223 ; merit in 
the feather of a, 103 

Bilgrami, Shumsul-ulama. Syed Ali, a Sanskritist, a Geologist 
and an olficer in H. H. the Nizam’s Civil Service, IX 
Black beads worn in the neck by Hindu women, 97 
Blind, feeding of the, a charity, 40 ; story of a, man, 86 
Blood, besmearing on clothes, 57 ; impure, running in the 
veins of a queen, 88 ; drinking from the side, a strange 
declaration, 58 

Bogumstri, a Dancing girl, 20, 80 ; proper, 40 
Boiling oil, pan of, 45 
Boodevi drives water to the patala, 18 
Boons, 24, 35 ; asking for a, 173 

Brahmin, the unkind, 19; story of a too punctiliousi 42 ; beg- 
ging profession of, 75 
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Brass instruments (musica]) user of, in marriages, 59 
Brides, description of, required by folk-tale heroes, 50 
Brotherly affection of a King’s son, a Minister's son and a 
Guru’s son, 94 
Budmash, story of the, 74 

Bungari Ratham sent by Indra for good men to come to 
Heaven for a season, 23 
Buntings, a sign of auspiciousness, 7S 
Bullocks, short, 3 

Buddhist, hid a complete sway over India, VII ; architects of 
the cave temples of Ajanta and Ellore, Vil; great story- 
tellers and autJior of Jatakas, VII 


c 

(Jaluinniated wife, 81 
Camels turned to rooks, 115 

Campbell, The Rev., author of Soutali Folk-tales referred to, 
X 

Carcanet of gems, a mark of identilioation by which a hero 
recognizes his wife, 6<J 
Carriages, Indian bullock, 3 
Carrying an infant, a burden, 83 

Cat, man eating a, 26 ; revenge of a, 81', brought up with an 
human infant, 83 ; faithful to its master, 85 ; story of a 
wiki, 116 ; cooked as a di.sh, 2h 
Cave-temples referred to, V[[ 

Celestial nymphs, assariio forms of horses, 15; ruin gardens, 
13; their abodes on earth, 18 ; their ire, 17 ; restore men to 
life, 17 ; were supplied milk by a Mala, 1 01 
Celestial sisters, contention amongst themselves as to who 
was greater, 40. 

Central Asia, the encamping ground of the Aryan nations, IX, 
Central Provinces, a British Chief Cornmissionership with 
Nagpur as its Capital settled by Sir Richard Temple, VlII 
Ceremony, betrothal, 38; for the deceased, 76 ; nuptial, 81; 
marriage, 78 

Cerulean throne, referred to, VIII 
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Ohamunchee Qowers, 13 

Charity to the deaf, dumb, iame and the maim inculcated, 89 
Charitable deeds, 23 ; marriages, 23 
Ohikilintha weed. Story of the, 18 
Chilikaisarapu tree, Story of the, 18 
Children, obedience of, 73 ; gratefulness of, 73 
Chillies (and pepper) said to give zest to curries, 28 '» pounding 
of, as a task, 84 

Classification of stories on the same lines as adopted by the 
Uev. Charles Swynnerton for HJb book, IX 
Cloth giving tree, 90 
Clouds drink water, 35 
Constellation referred to, 30 
Colair Lake, Origin of, 103 ; Legend^^of, 102 
Colour, red as Gulivenda, a qualification for a bride, 50 
“ Coming,” an assumed name of a young washerman, 90 
Corals as an ornament, 100, 118 
Cotton, used as makeshift for water, 98 

Cow-dung, collecting, 35 ; sprinkling a house with, a purifica- 
tion, 38 

Cow- protect ion, a meritorious deed, 33 

Crime, heinous, to keep a matured girl without marriage a, 59, 
118 

Crows, remains of ^ Rakhashi thrown to, 6 ; — making dirt on 
Munro’s Statue at Madras, 86 

Cursing of an ascetic fulfilled, 65 of a mother fulfilled, 68 
Curry-stuff grinding, 28 
Custoori, 95 

Cymbals, clangour of, in marriages, 59 ; privilege to strike, 40 


D 

Dai, the late Rev., Lall Behari, autl||pr of “ Folk-tales of 
Bengal” referred to, X 

Dancing girl, falling off from a car, 24 ; gift of a, 53 ; showy, 
24 ; sitting on the lap, a sign of her pleasure, 53 ; wiles of a, 
50 ; wealth of a, 50 ; ingenious inferences of, concerning a 
man’s going to heaven or hell, 73-— 74 
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Dancing on the tight rope, 60 
Daityas, 67 

Daughter, proclamation of a Raja of giving his, in marriage, on 
the removal of a dilfioulty or on passing through the crucible 
31; heinous sin to keep a, without marriage after puberty, 118 
Daughter-in-law, persecution of a, 35. 

Dead bodies in a box left in midstream, 85 ; set afloat on sea 
enclosed in box, 118 
Deaf, feeding of the, a charity, 85 
Deceased, ceremonies to the, 76 

Deceitfulness of a minister’s daughter in sending maid-servants 
in her place, 99 

Deer, a, broke her knees, 47 t 

Denudation of animals in a kingdom, 7 
Deserted palace (haunted fDalace), 31 
Distinguishing, a Prince from a Princess, methods of, 55 
Distinguishing qualities of certain heroes, 94 
Destiny, people live a certain number of years according to, 75 
Devils, assume the form of human beings or men, 3:2, 113; 
assume form of deer, 133 ; —beating a man, 33 ; becoming 
rowdy at midnight, 33 ; head of, thrown from house-top, 32 
Devils minor, assume the shape of asses, 33 
Devil’s hair, catching hold of, 115 

Dhanasahi, guarding treasure, 31 ; in disguise as a headless 
man, 33 

Dharmashalas, establishing of, a charity, 23 

Dhobi’s boulder, 35, 36 

Dhoti, a Hindu dress, 97 

Dining leaf, a used, treading on, a sin, 43 

Direction, forbidden, 113 

Disguise of Princess as a Prince, 53 

Dog, faithful, 85 ; brought up with an infant, 83 

Doles of rice given or received in alms, 19 

Dolls instilled with life, kept as guards, 97 

Drama, India, the birth-place of, X 

Drawings in Rangool or rnuggoo on the sprinkled surface, 38 
Drones, 41 

Drum, privilege to beat, Tillottama possessing, 71 
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Drums and flageolets accompany people going to ask a girl 
in marriage, 38 

Dwapara Yuga, Gurus have to be obeyed in, 118 

E 

Earth, Clod of, talking, 6 

Earthen pot, possessing, a sign of abject poverty, 96 
Easing in the fire-place and thus putting out tire, a cat’s 
revenge of, 84 

Elephant, State, 7 ; wild, 23 ; flesh of, 7 ; loses the power of 
legs, 47 ; turned to rocks, 115 

Ellora (correctly Wairula) a small place close to Dowlatabad 
ill H. H. Nizam’s Dominions on the Hyderabad* Godavery 
Railway, possessing the far-famec^cave temples, VII 
Emerald poisoning, 86 
Enceinte* result of eating a vegetable, 36 
English, the, 86, 

Enjoyer (real) of connubial happiness, 94, 95 ; — of sleep, 95 
Evil for good, an instan<^e of. 32 

Examination, strange, of a horse, 87; of a king, 87; of a 
queen, 88 

Expiation, of sins by a Brahmin, 42; fortreading on a used 
dining leaf, 42 

Eyes, removal of, a punishment 8 ; kept, in a casket, 11 

F 

Faithless Ranees, punishment to, 80. 

Famine, 96 

Fate, 42 ; decrees of, 69 ; submission to, 17 
Father-in-law’s country becomes hero’s country, 34. 

Feats, performance of a certain, for winning a bride, 16 
, Feathery world referred to, 4 
Feet, distinguishing where the place of» was, 98 
Female-child, hoisting of a white flag intimating the birth of 
a, 2 ; threatening to kill a wife if she does not bring a, 1 ' ' 
B’igure of flour to pass off for a human being, 59 
Finger, opening of a, to keep oneself awake (an expedient), 15 
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Fish, beautiful, so ought to be bought and cooked, 53 ; Story 
of a He and a She, 38 ; swallows a written palm leaf, 53 ; 
talks, 3H 
Fisherman, 28 

Fixing a magic needle on the door sill, 85 

Flag, hoisting of a white, to intimate the birth of a female 
child, 1 ; hoisting of a black, to intimate the birth of a male 
child, 1 

Fleet charger, 1 

Food, brought by celestial beings from heaven, 36 
Folk-stories, collecting, is considered as fun by the unscientific, 
X '> explains in aritliinetical language the traditions of old, 
X ; furnished plots and incidents to great dramatists, X ; 
are largely draw^n on by the Indian poet, X 
Forbidden direction, 113 • 

Fortitude, an instance of, under difficulties, 41 

Foundling child, 19, 83 

Foundling Princess, Story of the, 116 

Fowl, as a substitute for bird in making curry, 104 

Fox, selfishness of a, 13 ; story of a, 13 

Frero, Miss Mary, autlior of “ Old Deccan Days” referre<l to, X 
Frog- thro wing in fun, 64 

Fruits, Indian, 18; Amroots, 18; Bers, 18; Leeohies, 18; 
I’eachos. 18 ; Pomegranates, 18 5 Pumhloes, 18 ; Wood apples. 
34 


G 

Gandharva marriages, 4, 13 
Garment speaks, 101 

Gems, raining of, as a sign of birth of a male child, 30 
Girdle speaks, 100 

God, firm belief in, an instance of, 28; praying to, for life- 
, to be given to a dead man, 33 ; Story of the Shepherd, 
Guru and, 65. 140 ; Story of the- Red Ant, Man and, 80, 85 
Going,” an assumed name of a young washerman, 90. 

Golden car, Indra sends, for men with whom Ho is pleased to 
come and stay with him for a season, 23. 

Gold and silver ornaments, 53 
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Goldsmiths, story of the two young, 103 ; follow other occu- 
pations than that of the guild, 103 
Glossary referred to, IX 
Gram, dried, 97 
Green grass, 97 

Green tree, meaning auspiciousness or a flourishing state, 68 
Grihya sutras, a Sanskritic work on home customs, -duties, 
etc., referred to, 34 
Guards, dolls instilled with life as, 97 

Guru, Story of the, 140, a vicious, falls in love with a princess, 
118 


H 

Hands and feet, washing of, a custojpi amongst the Hindus, 26 

Handkerchief, token of identification by the husband of her 
wife, 60 

Hanuman, 67 

Hare, speaks, 107 ; presents its young ones, 107 ; brings the 
sungeevipulla, 107 

Harshadeva, a Sanskrit writer, referred to, X 

Hawking disliked by merchants, 93 

Head, children’s beating on the head meaning that the parent 
or parents of the person beat is or are dead, not permit- 
ted, 2; distinguishing where the - was, 98, strange disposal 
of a, after execution, 113 

Headache, application of the paste of a certain herb relieves, 9 

Headless man, 32 

Heaven and hell, ingenious inferences of a man’s going to, 73, 74 

Heavenly nymphs, 41 

Heinous crime, keeping a matured girl without marriage, a» 
59, 118 

Herb, application of the paste of a certain, relieves headache, 
9; an ointment of the paste of a certain, restores eye-sight, 
11 

Holy river, consigning of ashes to a, 44 

Horse, 30 ; fed on cow’s milk not high metalled, 87 ; yields 
varas, 91 ; speaks and laughs, 15 ; strange examination of a, 
87 
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Horse-eating, 96 

Hospitals for men and animals, establishing of, a charity, 23 
House, entering the first, brings good, 73 
House-purification through the agency of cow-dung, 38 
Human flesh, a Sadhu requiring, 71 
Husband, Selfishness of a, 69, 105 

Hyderabad, in the Deccan» capital of His Highness the 
Nizam’s Dominions or the Premier State in India, VIII 

I 

Identification, Handkerchief, etc., marks of, 60 
Ignominy of Munro, the folks, imaginary, 86 
Impossible task, pounding of chillies, an, 81 
III luck, pursuit of, 44 
Indra, 17, 41 ; cows of, 10?; lokci of, 21 
Index referred to, IX 

Infant, loft in a forest and brought up by a kite, 83 ; thrown 
away in a Kw/^di field and brought up by a cat, 116; carry- 
ing a burden, 83 

India, birth-pl;^ of fable, VII ; also of Drama, X ; has fable 
literature, Vlr 

Indian Antiquary, a journal devoted to Indian folklore, 
archjeology, geography, etc., published at Bombay under 
the editorship of Colonel R. C. Temple, X 
Indian folklore, a wide and very interesting field, LX 
Indian people, imaginative or given to story-telling, VII 
Indian poets drawn largely on the folk-stories, X 
Indian poetry, imagery of, attributable to folk-lore influences, 
X 

Influence of folk-lore on the Indian poetry, XI 
Ingenious inferences of a Dancing-girl concerning a man’s 
going to heaven or hell, 73-74 
Ingratitude of a king, 89 

j 

Jackal referred to, 8 

Jacobs. Joseph, author of “ Indian Fairy Tales,” referred to, 
X 

Jaggery, Story of a piece of, 6 
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Jat^kas, a collection of J3uddhist birth stories referred to, NTH 

Jawwadhi, 95 

Jewels and ornaments, 11 

Jolai, the bag carried by the Jangam to receive doles of 
rice, 116 

Juggler, a princess becoming a, 60 
Jungum girl, a princess becoming a, 116 

K 

Kali, story of, 74 

Kalidass, tlie Sanskrit Dramatist and author of “ vSakuntala 
referred to, X 

Kilshi, the iiiodorn Benares, a city of the Hindus referred 
to, 43 0 

Kind-hearted woman, story of a, 103 
Kindness of ladies, 23: ditto of heroes, 3l) 

King, a miserly, 89 ; goes lame, 4S 
Kingdom, leaving of a, in minister’s charge, 77 
Kingscote, Miss Anna, joint author of “ Tales of the Sun ” 
referred to, X ^ 

Kite, a kind, 83 ; approves of loveliness, 83 ; goes to buy 
trinkets, 83 

Knife pierced in a tree, if bright, to conclude that the person, 
who pierced it, is alive and well; and if black and rusty 
to conclude that the person is dead, 107 
Knowles, the Rev. J. Hinton, author of ‘Folk-tales of Kashmir ’ 
referred to, X 

Kohinoor, referred to, YHl 

KolJata karraloo, a game, 97 (see Notes) 

Kojnti, story of a, 69 ; blood running in the veins of a king, 88 
Krishna, a holy river in Bezvada referred to, YIl 
Kundhi, a kind of Indian vetch, 116 

Kunkuma, ( vermilion powder for which please see Notes) dis- 
tribution of, before mounting the funeral pyre, 22 

L 

Lame, feeding of the, a charity, 23 
Leaf-plate talking, 6 
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Leaves, newly sprouted, laugh, 24 
Leathern drum, a music in marriages, 59 
Leechios, an Indian fruit, referred to, 18 
Letters (notes) substitution of, 10 

Leopard speaks, 107 ; presents cubs, 107 ; keeps a watch, 109 
Life, praying to God to give, to i\ dead man, 32 ; coming toi of 
a tree, after having been once burnt, 68. 

Life-tokens in parrots and tummidhailoo, 10 
Lilies, 97 

Lime, to distinguish where to place the head and feet by 
means of a, 98 ; — turned into a snake. 69 
Lion. 3. 97 

Log of wood, placing of, between, to take for real persons, 226 
Love-sickness of a prince, 37 


M 

Magic combs, 4 :“hair, 17 ; —needle, 85 ; — rod, 115 
Maid servants resourceful, 31, 99 
Maim, feeding of the, a charity, 23 

Mainaka, a celestial nymph, 17, 40; a dokkalidhi, 41 ; primary 
low origin of, 41 ; possessing privilege to strike the cymbal, 41 
Makeshift, 98, 107 ; for i)ntting oil marriage, 99 
Mala, story of the, 101 ; — milker of cows of Indra, 101 
Male-child -hoisting of a black flag intimates the birth of a, 2, 
Man, story of the Red ant, — and God, 35 
Man is sinful, 28 
Manikkainula or diamonds, 78 
Marble playing, a children’s or boys* game, 61 
Marriage ceremonies, 12, 44, 78 

Munro, Sir Thomas, Governor of Madras, sent on a political 
mission to H. H. the Nizam at Hydorabad, 86; ignored 
by the English, 86 ; poisoned himself, 86 ; his statue at 
Madras, 86 ; [see Note) 

Medical books, 68 

Men restored to life by nymphs, 17; — turned to rocks by devils, 
115 
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Midnight, the celestial nymph’s hour, 15 the time for the 
devils to become rowdy, 32 
Millet field blighted, 48 
Minister’s daughter vowed not to speak, 99 
Miserliness of a king, 89; miserliness, a sign of Komtee’s 
blood running in one’s veins, 89 
Mistaking a barber’s house for a brahmin’s, 43 
Monkeys, taught tricks to gain an end, 53 » antics of — resemble 
those of a Dancing girl, 54 
Mothiamooloo (pearls), 78 
Morsels, three, of food, 26 
Mother’s curse, 68 

Mother-in-law’s persecution of daughter-in-law, 35 
Mantra, recitation of a certain, makes celestial beings come 
down upon earth, 36 ^ 

Murrichettu or the Banian (religiosa frornosa) foremost 
amongst the sacred trees of the Hindus, 106 
Mungala sutra, tying of, a marriage ceremony, 44 
Music in marriage, leathern drum, a, 59 

N 

Nagara or drum that precedes the coming of kings, 18 
Nftgaya, the late Maidara, the author’s father, XI 
Nngloo, the author’s father, the late Hotel-proprietor of 
Nagpore known amongst Europeans as old, XI 
NAgnfidi, a small river in Nagpore, dries up during summer XI 
Nagpore, Capital of the old Bhonsla kings and present Capital 
of the Central Provinces, VIII; cemetery in, XI 
Naraloka or the world where the mortals live, 24 
Natesa Shastri, Pandit, author of “Folk-lores from Southern 
India ’’ referred to, X 
Neatherd, Story of the, 12 
Nidrasuki or True Enjoyer of sleep, 95 
Nine ornaments or ‘ iiau bhooshanamulu 59 
Nizam’s College of Hyderabad (Deccan) referred to, X 
Not to make certain of a thing till seen sufficiently with one’s 
eyes and heard with one’s ears, 81 
Nuptial ceremony, 81 
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O 

Oil application on the body, 56 

On<^ blaming another for failure in duty, 110 ; contemplat- 
ing on, 4 

Open air performances, 60 

Ornaments referred to, gold, silver, 53; 36, and 218 

P 

Paidaraisi Peddammah (hospice keeper), 16 
Palm-leaf, writing on, 52, 75. 

Panther, 8 

Parents, anxieties of, for marrying their children in their life- 
time, 59, on a daughter attaining puberty, 59 
Parents’ debts heavy, Xf 

Parrot, as a life-token, 10 ; faithful, 55 ; spealjs, 55 ; narrates 
a story, 21 

Patiila or the underworld, 78 

Patience, an instance of, under extreme pain, attributable to 
high birth, 41 ; — an instance of want of, attributable to low 
origin, 41 

Peaches referred to, 18 

Pearls, 93, 100 ; raining of, as a sign of the birth of a male 
child, 20 

Pearl merchants are simpletons, 91 
Peahen, story of a, 45 
Penances, 65 

Period, fixed, people are to be on this earth for a, 24 
Persecution, mother-in-law’s, of a daughter-in-law, 35 
Pious acts, people are not to be killed while engaged in, 21 
Poets, Indian, drawn largely on folk-stories, X 
Poetry, Indian, imagery of, attributable t(P folk-lore in- 
fluences, X 

Poisoning, self, of Sir Thos. Munro, 86 

Political Mission, Sir Thos. Munro’s, to Hyderabad, 86 

Pomegranate, referred to, 18 

Porcupine, a comparison to, 9 

Postman, rural, 82 
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Posts, twelve allowed in the construction of a marriage pan- 
dal oi* booth, 80 

Pounding into a jelly and thrown to crows, a punishment to a 
Rakshashi, 6 

Pounding of rice as a task, 81; — of chillies as a task, 81 
Pranks, playing of, ending in death, 64 ; charged as murder, 64 
Prawns, powdered, as a relish to food, 42 
Prayer offered to God for life to be given to a dead man, 33 
Precision stones, 100 

Precision of aim in shooting, obtains permission to visitc oiin- 
tries, 106 

Plurality of wives, 116 

Price of an article or thing doubled on first refusal, 76 
Proclamation of reward to one of a princess in marriage on-, the 
removal by him of a diflfioulty or bisability, 110 
Prince adjudged to serve under a dancing-girl, 51 
Princess, assuming the part of a prince, 63 ; in disguise, 63 
becomes a juggler, 60, put in a box and set afloat in a sea, 188 
Promise, exacting, by intimidation, 100 
Prophetic writing on a palm-leat, 80 ^ 

Privilege of five minutes ieisiiro to a new bridegroom, 79 
Prostrations at feet, 18 
Providence, full belief in, 3 
Pumbloes referred to, 18 

Puiiislmient for imposition, 61; for murder and treachery^ 
119 ; to faithless Ranees, 80 

Prabhus said to have subsisted on horse flesh during a famine 
26 

Pun ugu or civet, 95 

Purification fees demanded at sacred rivers, 44 
Purmeshwar^r God, 79 ; in the form of a man, 105 
Purohit or priest, 68 ; his presence turned into a reptile, 68 
Pushparaghamulu, 78 

Puspu, distribution of, before mounting the funeral pyre, 22; 
application of, meaning one’s husband is alive. 

O 

Qualilications for a bride, 50 
Qualities distinguishing, heroes, 96 
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R 

Raining, of gems as the sign of birth of a female child, 20 ; of 
pearls as the sign of birth of a male child, 20 
Raja, in disguise as a gosain, 77; in menial service under a 
dancing-girl, 51 ; made a thief, 62 
Rakshashi, anger of, 7 ; as a hair dresser, 4 ; assumes human 
form, 6; bad-hearted, 4 - 5; becomes wife to a King, 2; follows 
human tracks to entrap men, 85 ; imposes tasks, 84 ; re- 
venge of, 85 ; resourceful, 7 ; misshapen, 3 ; possesses 
treasures, 10; personating a young woman, 6; steals a 
princess, 16 *» strange punishment to a ; for taking tho place 
of a wife, 6 

Rama, hero of Riimayana, Vll 

Uiimayana, the famous epic of India written by the sage 
Valmiki, Vll 

Hanidass, a devout, VII ; imprisoned in the Golconda fortress 
for twelve years for misappropriating government moneys 
by Tanaslia until redeeniecl by God in human form, V^Ill 
Rangool or Moogoo, drawings in, on cow-dung plastered or 
sprinkled surface, 38 
Recognition of husband, dif&cult, llO 
Red ant, bad-hearted, 35 ; btory of the, 35 
Rejoining of husband (becoming sati), 20 

Resourcefulness, of maid servants, 31, 93 ; of Hakshashoes, 7 
Respite of live minutes to a new bridegroom, 79 
Restoration of sight by means of a herb, 11 
Revenue collecting, 20 

Reward of a priiioess on the removal of a disability or difh- 
culty, 110 

Rice, grown in a burial ground, 204; true taster of cooked, 
94 ; raw, given in doles as alms, 10 
Rig Veda redolent with fable, conveying instruction, VH 
Rings, exchange of, 20 
Ripe leaf, story of the, 24 
River speaks, 47 

Robber’s sister, faithful, 79 ; younger brother sympathetic, 79 

1075-11 
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Rumbha, a celestial nymph, 41 ; high origin of, 41 ; privileged 
to dance with anklets (or bells tied to give diminutive, 
harmonious sounds) on, 41 
Rutnamooloo, 78 
Euvvaratnamooloo, 78 


Sadhu, requiring human flesh, 71 J story of the, 71, 73 
Saint, austerities of a, disturbed, 66 
Samartha bunda, 57 [see Note] 

Sani, pursuit of, 44 

Sati, ceremony or ceremonies anterior to becoming a, 
Satyavadhi lokavirodhi .-[Telugu, »;^ieaning The speaker of 
truth is the enemy of the world] 88 
Scattering of sacred rice, a chief marriage ceremony, 78 
Schools, setting up of, a charity, 40 
Sea, mention of the, 97 

Seats stick to queen and Taidaraisi Peddammah, 49 
Seeds thro\vn on the way, a Hakshasha contrivance for finding 
the way and entrapping a human being, 84 
Seeta, wife of Kama and heroine of Ramayana, a type of con- 
jugal fidelity, VII 

Serpent, an unmarried girl sacrificed daily to a, lOS ; tips and 
tails of a, are proofs that the reptile had been killed, 108 
See also “ Snake/' 

Servants, old, are of great use, 37. See also “Servitors” 
Servitors, old, do good to their masters, 37, See also “Ser- 
vants.” 

Seven, an auspicious number, 6, 7, 39, 50 and 78 
Shampooing, 56 

Sheep, 93 ; half a, a propitiation of, 97 
Shepherd, Story of the, 65 
Shooting, art of, teaching, 106 

Short bullocks referring to a diminutive breed thereof, 3 
Shudraka, a King and author of Mrichhukatik or Toy 
Cart, X 

Sight, restoration of, by means of a herb, 11 
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Signet ring, corroborating a letter, 20; as a proof of visit, 60 
Sitting on the lap. a sign of pleasure of a dancing-girl, 53 
Sleep, true enjoyor of, [nidrasukij, 95 

Snake, 64; dead, thrown over an ascetic’s neck, 66 ; in the 
guise of an old man, 67 

Snake-bite, precautions to avert misfortune, 66, 67. See also 
“ Serpent ” 

Soldier, story of tjhe, and his wife, 81 

Son, youngest, best, 16 ; coronated, 18 ; taken for a wife’s para- 
mour, 81 

Sow, piebald, false covering, 3H 
Sparrow, Story of the bangle-seller and the, 24 
Spindle, straight as a, a qualification for a bride, 50 
Spittoon, emptying of, on l^ali’s head, 74 
State elephant, 7 

Srilola or real enjoyer of married felicity, 95 
Statue of Sir T. Munro at Madras, 86 ; ignorant Indian view 
of, 85 

Steed, a winged animal, 9 ; bargaining for a, 87 ; divine. 8 ; 
understands, 9 

Steele, Mrs. li’. A., co-author with Col. Temple of the Folk- 
tales of the Punjab, referred to, X 
Storing grain, an old habit to provide for contingencies, 8 
Stokes, Mrs. M., author of a work of Indian fairy tales referred 
to, X 

Stories, Indian, are full of poetry and abounds in descriptions 
of the wildest scenery, VI tl 

Strange examination of a horse, 87 ; of a king and a queen, 88 
Subsidiary kingdoms, seventy-six, 67 
Suicide, dog and cat commit, for their master, 85 
Sun, asking favour in fulfilment of a request, 36; urinating at 
the back of the house on refusal, 36 
Sur punch, Hindu caste committee, XI 
Swamp, 97 

Swayamvara or choosing of husband by the bride, 119 
Swynnerton, The Rev. Charles, author of “ Indian Nights 
Entertainments,” IX, X 
Shivering, strange method of teaching, 37 
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T 

Tasks, 84 ; finished by a mother being a pattvrata, 84 
Taster, real, of rice, 94 
Tamarind tree, 40, 51 

Tanesha, [Abul Hussain] one of the kings of Golconda who 
imprisoned Ramdas the devout, VIII. [His grave is at 
Rosa] 

Temple, Colonel R. C., Chief Commissioner, Andaman Islands, 
and author of “ Wide awake Stories,” etc,, and Editor of 
“ Indian Antiquary,” X 
Tests of birth, high and low, 41 

Threatening to kill a wife if she dosen’t bring forth a female 
child. 

Three, an auspicious number 1, TJ,, 114; administration of, 
strokes to a father, 61 

Throwing, into a lime-kiln, a punishment to faithless Ranees, 
80 ; of a young man into a brook, 89, away of a child in a 
garden, 19 

Tiger, 3, 106 ; presents its cub^s, 106 ; speaks, 106 ; keeps a 
watch, 109 

Tight rope dancing* 60 

Tillottama, a celestial nymph, 40 ; possesses privilege to strike 
the drum, 41 
Toddy-drinking, 92 

Transfonnations—human beings into boasts, 4 ; into birds, 5; 
of a lady’s body into a garden, 31 ; head to a well, 31 *» legs 
to two parrots, 31 

Treading on a much used dining leaf, a sin, 43 ; expiation for, 
43 

Tree, coming to life of a, 68 ; planting of groves of, a charity, 
24 

Trees Murri [Banian, religiosa froraosa] 106 ; Wood-apple, 24 ; 
Tamarind, 40, 51 ; Tangidi, 83 ; Vudhanarayana or Chili- 
kaisarapu, 18 
Tricks, sleight of hand, 60 
Tricky young man, story of the, 80 
Trigonometrical station at Bezwada, referred to, VIII 
Trinkets, kites go to buy, 83 
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Tulssemmah, the late Maidara, tJie author's mother, X 
Tummaihdhailoo, a life* token, 11, 219 
I’unga grass, 37 
Tungidi, 83 

'rurmerio, distribution of, before movinting tlie pyre, 20 ; 
paste, application of, during marriages ; w'^aters, a princess 
bathing in, 1(1 

u 

Upbraiding in quarrels, 61 

Undesirable thing, if kept or not removed all v/ill die, 101 
Unlettered young man, story of the. Hi 
Unnabogi (real taster of cooked rice), 74 
iJntiiarried girl, sacrificed to a serpent, lOH 
Unseen Being, 65 

Urwasi, a Celestial nymph, 40 ; high origin of, 41 ; privileged 
to dance with bells attached, 41 

V 

Vadanaray ana tree, story of the, IH 
Vaiduryamulii, 6S 

Valiniki, the sage, author of the Indian epic “ Hainayana'*, Vi { 
Vegetable, Balchi, iielli, 39; a certain, eating of, makes cw- 
ceiiilei 36 

Venkatarnrna, M., the author's relative narrator of some of 
the interesting tales in the collection, VIII 
Vermilion powder (Tel. koonkuma) distribution of, liefore 
mounting the pyre. 20 

Viands, celestial beings liring, from heaven, 3f) 

Vows, 246 ; Minister’s daughter, not to speak, 99 
Vox populi vox dei, an example of, 75 


w 

Wager that all property will be given *away to one produc- 
ing a monkey imitating human actions, 54 
Washerman, 90, 109 
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Waist, brides to have a smalt, or like that of a wasp, 5i> 
Warming round a fire, a habit amongst the Indians during 
winter, 25 

Wasp- waist, a qualification for a bride, 50 

Water, seven elephants' deep of, an Indian computation, Ti ; 

bringing, from a w^oll, 50; turmeric, IG 
Wealth, rooms filled with, 32 ; of a dancing-girl, 50 
Weaving machine, the hand, 51 
Weeping for not having learnt letters, 82 

Well, bringing water from a, 50 : head of a lady turned into a. 
22 

Well-digging, a charity, 23 

‘ Who was greater ’, ci contention amongst the celestial 
nymphs, 40; a strange method of finding, 41 
Widow, making of a, a formality, 44* 

Wife, resourceful, 104; not to speak or do contrary to hus- 
band’s wishes, 105 ; playing on husband’s credulity, 2v5 ; 
youngest inexperienced, IIG ; to stand to the left of her 
husband, 39 
Wife-beating, 2G 
Wifely duties, 34 

Winters, twelve, girls are to bo of, 39 

Wives, marrying, one after another, GO ; plurality of, IIG 

Wolf, referred to, 8 

Wonderful heroes, 91 

Woman, brought up on owe’s milk is ineligible as mate, 05, 
fond of flowers, 5G 
Wood-apple tree, the, 56 
Writing on a palm leaf, 52, 75 


Y 

‘ Yesterday evening ’ name of a tricky young man, 91 
Youngest, queer and has no prediliction to learn, :29: thought- 
ful and kind-hearted, 78 


MKTliODIST I'aniaSllJNC; house, MAlUtAS. 



ERRATA 


Page 1, line 14, for * This is not in my hand ’ r{*ad * To avert 
this it 18 not in my hand/ 

„ 5, 17, for ‘ became ’ read ‘ become.' 

„ 8, „ 3, /or ‘ and their eyes taken out’ r^ad ‘after 

their eyes were taken out/ 

„ 8, „ 3'5, for * depletion ' read ‘ the depletion/ 

t» 17, „ 26, for * them ' read ‘ his brethren/ 

„ 21, „ 3, for * to strike her ’ read ‘ to strike at her/ 

,, 33, „ 17, delete the second * such/ 

„ 38, „ 14, for ‘eccentre ’ read ‘eccentric/ 

„ 50, „ 17, /or ‘ seeing ’ read ^ m/ 

,, 61, ,> 25, /or ‘ remainder ’ ‘ remaining.’ 

„ 66, „ 36, delete * same ’ occurring liefore ‘ v^ery/ 

69, „ 3, /* r * the path ’ read ‘the path which be took/ 

• „ 74, „ 11, /or ‘ carrier ’ r<?/id ‘ carriers/ 

„ 77, „ 4, delete ‘ he ' occurring al ter ‘ room.’ 

„ *^77, M 12, delete ‘ hero * occurri])g after ‘ himself,’ 

„ 85, 7, delete ‘uttered’ and read ‘hardly wore these 

words uttered than a Hakshaslia ' for 
the sentence in the text. 

„ 86, ,, 23, /i^f'^wlth impunity ' read ‘with impunity on/ 

„ 92, „ 27, for * don’t want marriage ' read ‘ don’t want 

to marry/ 

„ 97, ,, 24, delete ‘ the * standing l>efore ‘ beauty/ 

„ 113, „ 5, for ‘war’ read ‘ was.' 

„ 118, „ 25, delete ‘and ’ occurring before ‘ 360.’ 

„ 127, „ 3, /ur ‘ hand fingOi’s ’ read ‘ lingers of the hand. ' 

,, 137, », 2, delete ‘ in ’ occurring after horse>eators, 

„ 143, „ 6, for ‘ banoja ’ read ‘ haniya/ 

,, 144, „ 7, for ‘ used ’ read ‘ u:-ed m/ 

„ 14^1, „ 24, /or ‘ ogre ' r(n.id ‘ ogress/ 

„ 144, „ 24, /or ‘ ogress ’ ad ' ogre/ 

„ 149, „ 10, /or * Buddhist ’ rend ‘ Buddhists/ 

„ 149, „ 12, /or • author ’ read ‘ authors.’ 

„ 158. „ 10, /or ‘Mothiainooloo’ / -ad ‘Moothiamooioo.* 

„ 16U- „ 9, for ‘ Precision ’ ^-cad ‘ Precious/ 

For the word ‘ alright ’ occurring on 
pages 8, 18, 50, 54, 91. 92, 93, lI3. U4 
and 115 read ‘ all right/ 
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